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A 
FATHER’S 
PRAYER 


eee Father of us all, hear thou my prayer 
this night for my child. 


Grant her the strengthening shelter of a peaceful 
home and loving hearts and a quiet mind. 

Endow her with the grace to find joy in the blanket’s 
beauty even when it has no satin edge. 


Let her ever tie a ribbon on her heart and hang a 
gay curtain in every window of life. 


Bestow upon her the gracious gift of endowed and 
nurtured health, the peace of cherished ideals, 
and the redemptive power of abiding affections. 


Grant her reverence for the holy things of life that 
are rooted deeply in thy will. 


Despite the bidding of my father heart, I pray not 
that thou shield her from hazard. Save her 
instead from needlessly having to risk all. 


Harold L. Phillips 


Save her from a world where wat must summon 
fathers and brothers and lovers and bombs ride 
the skyways of the night. 


Teach us thy stern truth, O God, that she can have 
her full chance at secure life only when every 
child can have a ribbon on her hair and a father 
free to stand by her bed to pray and dream. 


Thus, my Lord, enlist thou her, and me, in the 
War for the Holy City coming down from 
thy heart and rising in the souls of men, where 
there shall be no more death from bombs nor 
crying for fruitless pain, when these former 
things shall have passed away. 


In the name of Him who always maketh all things 
new. Amen. 


P.R.H. 


il 


Common Faith 


ATIONAL Famity WEEK is unique as a religious ob- 
ervance in that it is jointly sponsored by Protestants, 
atholics and Jews. It originated as a Protestant ob- 
ervance. Its scope was broadened because there are 
istinct advantages, in having the observance engage the 
articipation of all religious agencies and constituencies. 
o be sure some would have preferred to continue the 
erm. “Christian Family Week,” even though this could 
ot have included Jewish participation. But we can use 
the general heading “National Family Week” and add the 
phrase “in Christian Churches” to designate our Protestant 
participation. In actual practice, most churches will prob- 
ably prefer simply “Family Week.” 


Some reasons for the broader observance are obvious. 
The agencies of publicity such as the radio and public 
press are much more .responsive to observances and 
activities which are inclusive than to those which are 
exclusive. A radio feature of National Family Week will 
be at least one national broadcast in which a representative 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jew all participate. News stories 
which concern all the religious groups are of wider interest 
and so in greater favor with newspaper men than those 
appealing to only ong group. In fact the broad scope of the 
observance is itself news.. And favorable publicity is es- 
sential to any observance. 


Many of the conditions affecting family life for good 
or for ill are in and of the community itself. Some of 
the changes needed, if the purposes of Family Week are 
to be carried out, are changes in the community itself. 
Such desirable changes are more apt to be brought about 
if all the religiously minded people of the community 
want them, and unite their strength to bring them about. 
A truly community-wide observance is possible when it 
is a part of the regularly recommended program of all 
the religious bodies represented in the community. 


Furthermore, when all these religious bodies agree and 
act unitedly on even a single project, other community 
forces are far more apt to lend their support and participa- 
tion. The high school may feature Family Week by 
special assemblies dealing with family ideals and relation- 
ships. Luncheon clubs and women’s organizations may 
feature the family in their program plans. Special con- 
ferences on family welfare or the family in war time or on 
juvenile delinquency may enable the community as a 
whole to face up to its responsibilities and its shortcomings. 
Plans for improvement may be made by the proper agencies 
with united backing by the religious forces. 


Federal agencies such as the Office of Education, the 
Children’s Bureau, the Federal Security Administration, 
and the Office of Civilian Defense are definitely concerned 
with family welfare, particularly as affected by war time 
conditions. These agencies have, given valuable support 
to the sponsoring religious groups in promotion and in 
securing the wider participation in National Family Week. 
The broader sponsorship has facilitated such support. 
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All these are values which have come to the observance 
as a result of this broader sponsorship. But the real 
significance of participation by Protestants, Catholics, and 
Jews alike in Family Week is deeper than these promo- 
tional advantages. A common concern for the family as 
a basically religious unit of society, and a common con- 
viction that the essential foundations of the family are 
religious as well as biological, unite all these religious 
groups in a common regard for the family. This religious 
view of the family is a unifying bed-rock of religious con- 
viction so deep that it is unaffected by the surface fissures 
which mark us off into denominations and religious faiths. 
Faith in the family is common faith. Belief that the highest 
values in living are rooted in this common sub-soil of 
family life is a great unifying belief. It is natural, there- 
fore, that the one religious festival in which all the 
religious groups can share equally is the Festival of the 
Family—National Family Week. 


It is in this respect that the Protestant Churches may 
reap the richest benefits from having invited their colleagues 
of the other groups to share in making Family Week a 
universal religious festival. If these three groups are to be 
mutually enriching to each other in the common participa- 
tion, the Protestant churches stand to gain much more 
than they have to give. : 


Jewish religion centers in the home not only in theory 
but in practice. The patriarchal background of the 
Hebrew people exalts the family. The great Jewish feasts 
such as that of the Passover are family festivals. The in- 
tegrity of the Jewish family, the bonds of filial and paternal 
relationship are exceptionally strong. The family rather 
than the individual is the basic religious unit. 

In the Roman Catholic Church also the family rather 
than the individual tends to be the unit of religious 
ministry. The power of the Church is exerted persistently 
in the direction of maintaining family integrity and 
stability. It is not necessary to agree with the position of 
absolutism taken by the Catholic Church in the matter of 
divorce or “mixed marriages,” to grant credit for stabiliz- 
ing marriage and exerting strong influence against the 
spread of laxity and promiscuity. 

The Protestant Church may take its stand on slightly. 
different ground but it does greatly need to take an equally 
firm stand alongside its Jewish and Catholic colleagues to 
defend marriage and the family against the assaults of 
materialistic secularism and pagan experimentalism. Na- 
tional Family Week should greatly unify and strengthen 
this united spiritual front against those forces in modern 
society which might otherwise destroy the sanctions upon 
which stable family life depends. 

The dominant note of the Protestant Reformation was 
individual freedom and individual responsibility before 
God. It was a needed emphasis. It has fulfilled its mis- 
sion. The emphasis on the individual tended to obscure 
the family. Only in recent years has the Protestant church 
begun to re-discover the family as the primary religious 
group, the primary school of religion, and the basic unit 


of church ministration. One of the great purposes of 
Family Week is to help the church realize more fully the 
basic religious function of the family and so reconstruct 
its program as to enable the family to discharge this func- 
tion. We have something to learn from our Jewish and 
Catholic neighbors at this point. Some of their attitudes, 
policies, and methods regarding family life are worth 
our consideration. We Protestants did ourselves a good 
turn in inviting them to share in National Family Week. 
Let’s be neighbors and make the most of this common 
ground which Family Week reveals. 


H. C. M. 
What They Think-—VI 


W wen sue acceprep membership on our Journal Ad- 
visory Committee on the Post-war Church, Dorothy N. 
Dalton, 1st Officer of the WAC, Des Moines, sent, us a 
statement of the views of the women on her post. She got 
this by interviewing the chaplains who have direct contact 
with the women. She adds that she agrees with the views 
of the chaplains as to what the women think. As to changes 
these women will expect in the program of the home 
church, she says: 

“They will require of their ministers a presentation of 
religion in keeping with the new and more realistic mean- 
ing which their experiences in military service have taught 
them.” 

“There is too much ‘programming’ right now and not 
enough plain religion; they want less ritual and more real 
religion.” 

“They will demand primitive simplicity in their Chris- 
tianity—a freedom from the accumulated mass of current 
wisdom and the corruption of formalism—that the Chri- 
tian church be Christian.” 

“The ex-service man and woman will expect that post- 
war religion be stripped of such prejudices, falsifications 
and such emotionalism as render it unreasonable, imprac- 
tical and inefficient in influencing men’s lives for good.” 

“They will not tolerate the church as an institution to 
put a righteous cloak over unrighteous action.” 

As to what their present experiences are doing to these 
women regarding their ideas of religion, these reports say: 

“War has given them definite convictions that religion is 
a major factor in their lives and in social life.” 

“Those who have been reached by religious teachings 
find it a source of strength at this time.” 

“It gives them a deeper personal experience, for religion 
will be more than a religious creed—rather, a way of life.” 


More than Statistics 


C wurcu PEoPLe often discuss this question these days: 
Are the “regular” denominations or the so-called “smaller 
sects” growing more rapidly? If the latter are, will they 
eventually occupy the land? 

Certainly the figures for some of the old-time bodies do 
not show up well in the company of those for some other 
groups. “The Churches of God” lead the parade in the 
United States with a 197.9 per cent increase between 1926 
and 1942, while the “Evangelistic Associations” score is 
87.3. (These two groups are put in quotation marks be- 
cause, while they are much like the names of actual denomi- 
nations, they are used-here to indicate a number of bodies 
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akin in name and at some points, but quite different 
others.) Some other figures of increases are: Mennonite: 
66.5; Latter-Day Saints 53.5; Adventist bodies (includin; 
the rapidly growing Seventh Day Adventists) 52.4 
Baptists 35.1; Christian Scientists 33.; Lutherans 26.6; 
Roman Catholics 23.3; Methodists 19; Jewish congrega- 
tions 13.7. } . Hi 
Now, we can point out that cycles of this sort have always) | 
existed in the Christian movement. We can note how the 
small sect has often become a main stream, as in the case” 
of the groups to which many of us “regular folk” belong. 
We can point out the way in which the newer sects are ~ 
often recruited among those with, shall we say, less social”) 
and economic opportunity. As these groups become older,.,. 
better organized, and their teaching systematized, there» 
is a tendency for them to become “middle class” churches, , 
increasingly liberal in theology. Whereupon new groups_ 
arise to meet the emotional needs of those outside. 
But beyond these, two pertinent things must’be said: 
These smaller groups have one. thing we all need—an | 
emotional drive. They get hold of people’s motives, of those i 
inner drives that will make folk want to act in certain ways: ) 
give a tithe, sell magazines on the street, go and pray with | | 
a criminal to be hanged next week. When the rest of us _) 
succeed, numerically, we also touch motives. Where we — 
fail, we have not done so. To know how it is, within our | 
ongoing program of Christian education, that motives are i 
reached, is our most urgent need. ) 
This point leads us straight to the emphasis on the — 
evangelistic approach by Sunday school teachers, now 
under way. Some denominations already have such a 
program in action on the field. Others are making their 
plans. An inter-church enterprise has been carefully worked 
out and will be set in operation next fall. Any parent or 
teacher can begin now. Regardless of statistics, the high 
point of Christian education comes when the question, — 
“Why halt ye between two opinions?” is strongly and — 
permanently thrust home. : 
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“Bring ... the Books!" ; 


So wrote Paul: “the cloak bring with thee, and the books.” 

Two years ago Miss Fanny Goldstein, a branch librarian _ 
of the Boston Public Library, organized a Religious Book 
Week for that city. Its particular purpose was the develop- 
ment of interfaith understanding. The results were so good 
that in 1943 the National Conference of Christians and Jews 
inaugurated a Religious Book Week on a national scale. 

The object of the observance is to encourage the reading 
of religious books by lay men and women. For several 
months four committees of Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
scholars and writers gave much time and thought to choos- 
ing several hundred books that could be recommended for 
this purpose. These made up a Good-will Book List classi- 
fied under the three faiths, with full information and brief 
description of each book. 

This week, dedicated to the cultivation of interfaith good 
will, is to be observed this year May 7-14. Displays of good 
will books in local libraries, churches, schools and store 
windows will be encouraged. Posters will be available for 
such displays. Full information can be secured from the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. The book lists and posters are free. 
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Where I see God 
at work today 


By James Gordon Gilkey* 


FEW YEARS AGO I visited the city of Nuremberg 

in Germany. In one of the museums there I saw 
the instruments of torture used frequently during the 
period of the Religious Wars. One of those instruments 
was a hollow iron figure the size of a human being. Inside 
the figure long, sharp spikes were arranged row on row. 
The figure was hinged at the side, and when it was opened 
a man or a woman could be jammed into it. Then the 
figure—the Iron Maiden—was closed, and the spikes did 
their grisly work. 


happened to find this pasage in one of the writings of Dr. 
E. Stanley Jones of India: “I have two fine friends in 
Calcutta—Mr. and Mrs. Lee. Their six children were 
enrolled in a school at Darjeeling, and all six were living 
together in a cottage on a hillside. One night during 
the rainy season a cloudburst swept away hillside and 
cottage, and all the children perished. For a time Mr. and 
Mrs. Lee were prostrated by their loss: then they resolved 
to forget their grief and establish a memorial for those 
six children. So they transformed their fine house in 
Calcutta into a Home for Indian Waifs, and for more than 
thirty years they welcomed into that Home each year more 
than three hundred needy boys and girls. Finally, at the 
very spot in Darjeeling where their own children had 
perished, they erected a monument bearing this inscrip- 
tion: “Thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ!’ ” 


In a growing sense of kindness 


Consider now the contrast between that scene in six- 
teenth-century Nuremberg and the one in twentieth-century 
Calcutta. It is the contrast between the deep-seated and 
terrifying cruelty of the past and the new and ever-grow- 
ing kindness of the present. During the last four centuries 
many secret forces have been at work in human life, forces 
which have gradually modified and then ennobled human 
attitudes and practises. Granted that there have been 
many back-eddies in this stream of progress. Granted that 
the present war has seen a bewildering revival of ancient 
cruelties. No one who reads carefully and sympathetical- 
ly the record of the generations can question the gradual 
advance of our race—an advance toward a greater intelli- 
gence, a greater skill, a greater kindness. No one who sees 
how violently people today are protesting against war, 
how desperately they are trying to make possible the build- 
ing of a world of peace, can question the continuing ad- 
vance of humanity. Where do I see God at work today? 
I see him at work in this slow but resistless forward- 
movement. I believe he is the ultimate source of the new 
and nobler ideals which are continually emerging in 


* Minister, South Congregational Church, Springfield, Mas- 


sachusetts. 


May, 1944 


Shortly after seeing that ancient means of torture I 


human minds, continually impelling us toward a better and 
kinder way of life. 


In power to meet crises 


I also see God at work in the lives of individuals. Con- 
sider this incident, reported some time ago by one of the 
leading neurologists of England. “One day one of my 
patients, a man who had been suffering from a severe 
nervous breakdown, came to me in great distress and 
asked permission to return home at once. He had just 
learned that his wife was ill with pneumonia, that owing 
to war conditions she could not secure the services of 
either a nurse or a housekeeper, that the household had 
been reduced to chaos, and that the six children in the 
family were panic-stricken. Would I let him return home 
at once and do what he could to help? I was uncertain what 
to say. This man had been a most depressed and despondent 
individual, and had complained repeatedly of a feeling of 
utter exhaustion. How could a man in that condition nurse 
his wife through pneumonia, manage the numberless tasks 
of a large and thoroughly disorganized household, and 
care for six frightened children? It was with many mis- 
givings that I finally yielded to the man’s desperate en- 
treaty and let him leave our hospital. What happened? 
He did nurse his wifé back to health. He did manage the 
big household. He did care for the six children. When 
subsequently he returned to us he looked singularly bright 
and cheerful. Almost his first words to me were these: 
‘Never again shall I doubt the power of prayer.’ ” 

How do I interpret that incident? How do I explain that 
man’s experience? I believe that there are within us all 
reserves of strength, wisdom, courage, sheer endurance. In 
moments of crisis these reservoirs of power sometimes open 
automatically: we find ourselves “rising to the occasion.” 
But these same reservoirs can also be opened by an effort 
of our own will. We can “pull ourselves together.” I 
believe that God too has the ability to open these reservoirs 
—open them by bringing into the focus of our attention 
such potent ideas as the idea of our own sufficiency, the idea 
of the confidence and loyalty of our friends, the idea of 
the divine nearness and the divine love. When God does 
bring such ideas into the focus of our atténtion, our latent 
strength, wisdom, courage and sheer endurance are 
quietly made available to us. 


In opportunities opening to persons 


Do I see God at work anywhere else? I think I do. 
I think I see him at work in the silent but significant 
arranging of experiences and opportunities within the lives 
of the individuals who yield themselves to him and who 
live steadily at their best. 

Dr. Coffin of Union Seminary gives this account of such 
divine action: “As some of us look back on our own lives 
the feeling is borne in upon us that there were times when 
God had a hand in our affairs. We may not be able to 
prove the fact to other people, and we may not care to try 
because of the intimate nature of the situations in- 
volved. But for ourselves we cannot escape the feeling 
that we were deliberately encouraged here and thwarted 
there, that we were prepared in advance for burdens and 
responsibilities later to fall upon us, that some of the best 
things which happened to us happened not merely without 
our own effort but actually in spite of it.” 


As the men come 
back from war 


And defense workers move back home 
By J. Gordon Chamberlin* 


N ENGLISH POET of the seventeenth century, Frances 
Quarles, wrote this quatrain: 
Our God and soldier we alike adore 
When at the brink of ruin, not before; 
After deliverance both alike requited, 
Our God forgotten and our soldiers slighted. 
War by war, since then, we seem to have proved Quarles’ 
theses. Was that not the record after World War I? 


Bernard Iddings Bell, in the current Harper’s article, ' 


contends that both these things are to happen again—and 
that not only we forget, but the returning soldiers will 
forget God and turn more than ever against the church. 


Danger ahead 


Last time, four and a half million men were in uniform, 
one and a half million went overseas. This time fifteen 
million men will have been in uniform. Already nearly 
five million are abroad. If America and our churches 
are not ready to help that vast company return to civilian 
life and become reintegrated into our communities, our 
domestic post-war period will be loaded with dynamite. 
If there are millions of unemployed, and the people with 
colored skin are made to leave their jobs to make room 
for the “whites,” the riots of the war period will be like 
tea parties by comparison with what may happen then. 
If we welcome the able-bodied, the healthy, the normally 
active, the “leaders,” and forget the others, who can tell 

‘but that some violent leader will arise to weld together 
the disaffected and exploited groups in our society into 
an army of violence? Remember, that was what Hitler 
did. According to Konrad Heiden, author of Der Fuehrer, 
Hitler led a conspiracy of “the armed Bohemians.” Who 
were they? “Armed outlaws, as we might call them— 
the dregs of the population, soldiers out of a job after 
the First World War, gangsters, tramps, idlers who would 
not work and could never succeed in a peaceful civilization, 
sadists, sex-criminals, perverts, all the anti-virtuous who 
lived badly by their wits or violence in a peaceful country, 
and who wanted anarchy, to be followed by the power to 
steal, murder, and loot. Of such was Hitler’s first private 
army founded.” F 

It is not scare talk to say that the same thing could 
happen in America. It is only realism to recognize that 
America faces her most serious crisis, not in the war 
period but in the period of transition from war to peace. 

We are to think here of one specific problem of that 
period—demobilization. 


Demobilization has already started 
Demobilization is not a post-war problem only. A 
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million men have been discharged from the armed forces)| 
since Pearl Harbor. Another million will be discharge di | 
during the coming year. How the church—and the 
country —deals with the more immediate phase of ret 
ing service men will set the pattern for-its dealing will 
the far larger numbers who come back during gene 

demobilization. Among the first million discharged 
the over-aged, those eliminated in “screening process 
the physically and mentally wounded. In the comin 
millions, before the war’s end, there will be an increase 
proportion of wounded men. ‘In whatever condition t 
men and women return they are the vanguard of a col 
tinuing procession.. Demobilization in that sense h 
already begun. 

Demobilization is not a problem standing by i 
Nearly every problem of demobilization is directly boun 
up with all the problems of the transition period—j 
as our post-war domestic problems are bound up with t 
international counterparts. Demobilization (except whe 
thought of in the narrowest sense as the simple step 
transferring men from military to’civilian status) includ 
returning the soldier to his old—or a new—job. But 
there is high unemployment during the transition perio 
it will not be possible to return all veterans to civilia 
employment. Demobilization cannot be separated fro 
other problems of the transition period. It is not a simp 
matter. : 


Demobilization involves six problems 


It seems clear now that the “demobilization problem” 
can be broken down into six problems: q 


1. Awareness. It cannot be said that the people of 
America are aware of the difficulties ‘that will attend de- 
mobilization of the men and machines of war. They are 
not yet aware of what is happening to them in the midst 
of the conflict—nor even of the close interrelations between 
reconversion of war plants, employment and racial tensions. 
Many are not aware that men have been discharged already 
and are back in their communities. How can they be ~ 
made aware of what is being planned, of the feelings of 
men away and their feelings after they return, of the 
need for definite action now, and for even more definite 
action after the excitement and emotions of conflict have 
begun to subside? 

2. Numbers and variety. When “the boys” went away, — 
it was one by one, over a period of several years. When 
they come back, it is possible that half the number (those — 
still in camps in the United States) may be at home within — 
two or three weeks. For any town or church—or the — 
nation as a whole—to take care of so many quickly will — 
be a very severe strain. They went away into predeter- 
mined jobs, and ranks. They will come back to many 
different kinds of life and work. Every man and woman 
is different. They cannot be dealt with wholesale, but 
must be worked with individually. 

3. Promptness. To numbers and variety must be added — 
the problem of promptness. “The first two weeks are the 
most important in rehabilitation.” If during Dave's first 
weeks at home the only place he finds friends who treat — 
him as an equal and welcome him into their group are 
denizens of the beer joints and gambling dives, it will be 
very difficult to get him interested in a church group a 
month or so later. He may be “reintegrated” on the 
lowest moral level of the community. 
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4. Men and Women. In many a church and community 
the most difficult problem will be—how can women (who 
make up the group now) plan activities which returning 
men will feel are their own when they return? “A young 
married couple’s group might have less of a problem than 
others in this regard, but even that may become in effect 
a wives’ group and the men may never want to return to it. 


5. Community. The integration of a person into a: 


community is more complex than having him join a group. 
We are bound into the life of our community by many 
|ties, among which is the tie to the churches. If our jobs 
take us from one community to another, our church ties 
are transferred. Our relationship to the church usually 
does not determine whether we move or not. So with the 
returning veterans and defense workers—whether they 
stay in the community-or not is not solely a matter of their 
church relationship. If they do not stay, neither the 
church nor the community gets a chance to help them 
reintegrate. Whether we can develop a community-wide 
demobilization program or not, the problem is still one 
of the total community. 

6. Using ability. Whatever age Jack was when he went 
away, he will feel, on his return, that he is an adult. Thus 
he must be treated. Through his experiences he may have 
discovered talents and abilities never before uncovered. 
What will happen to them when he comes home? Will 
the town or church be willing to accept his maturity and 
his new abilities, or will they expect him to fit back into 
his old groove? Will the Middletown church expect Mike, 
who was a major in the Air Corps at twenty-three, to be 
satisfied with his job as secretary of the boys’ Sunday school 
class? How will we—can we—use their abilities? 


The churches need guiding principles 


’ For two reasons—if for no other—it is imperative that 
immediate attention be given to what the churches can 
and should do to be prepared to meet these problems of 
demobilization. The International Council of Religious 
Education and the United Christian Adult Movement have 
been concerned for some time. Now, perhaps, we are 
ready to lay the groundwork of some basic principles that 
should guide and undergird the churches’ efforts. 

The first of these principles is the one just mentioned— 
that demobilization is one of the specific domestic problems 
for post-war America, and as such is intimately bound up 
with every other one. By demobilization is meant the 
return of men and women from both military duty and 
defense jobs. Millions of war workers are as_ surely 


“mobilized” as are the soldiers, sailors, WACS and SPARS. 
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Before Jack went away he was in the young 
people’s class. While he was in service he 
found that religion was a matter beyond a 
church or a program. When he returns will 
the church be willing to accept his maturity 
and his new abilities, or will they expect 
him to fit back into the old groove? 


Ellis O. Hinsey The Link 


The church cannot hope to solve the problems arising with 
the men’s return without concerning itself with the larger 
social issues of the period. Among these are: the adequacy 
of health facilities, the transciency of our population, the 
heightened racial tensions and the effectiveness of educa- 
tional planning, with which we will be able to rehabilitate 
and reintegrate the men and women who return. 

A second principle is that any wise program of action 
must be developed within the framework of the nation-wide 
program. As the church becomes more concerned it 
determines that national program, but its program will 
have to be designed in the light of what the federal govern- 
ment and other country-wide agencies are doing. This 
will make necessary keeping constantly informed of what 
such agencies are doing and the over-all problems they are 
trying to meet. The Veterans Administration, Selective 
Service, the United States Employment Service, Federal 
Security Agency, and the War and Navy departments are — 
now evolving, step by step, the major elements of their 
future program. The churches need to know what that 
is if their own activities are to be relevant. 

Third, the task of demobilization is twofold: (a) pro- 
viding an economic foundation for civilian life, and (b) re- 
integrating each individual into the civilian life of the 
community. The two are interdependent. To give Bill— 
who lost an arm in Italy—a job when he comes home to 
Middletown is not the town’s only responsibility. It must 
help Bill become a part of the community, welcome, wanted 
and needed, as well. This reintegrating cannot take place 
unless the job is there, but it is not automatic just because 
of a job. It is in the area of reintegration that the church 
is most directly responsible—both through wise assistance 
to those rejoining the community and reintegration of its 
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own members into active church and church school life. 


Fourth, the task of reintegrating is almost entirely a re- 
sponsibility of the local community. General plans may 
be made in Washington that will affect the lives of millions 
of men and women, but it is where the millions turn into 
individuals—into Dave and Joe and Louise and Grace— 
that real reintegration can take place. In small towns this 
can be done by the community. In cities smaller units 
must be relied on to take the lead in reintegration. The 
local church must at least be prepared to keep its own mem- 
bers, and wherever possible should assist in interdenomina- 
tional and community-wide programs. 

Fifth, the civilian must bear the principal burden of 
responsibility in helping returning veterans in their adjust- 
ment, just as the home town and church must take the 
initiative in helping returning defense workers. Those 
who return have a responsibility to try to understand those 
who have not left the community, but any program that 
expects them to make all the adjustments will surely fail. 
Those at home must make every effort to understand what 
the others have undergone, the variety and intensity of 
their experiences. 

Sixth, the first point at which the churches and the com- 
munity should take action is with those who have returned 
already to their home towns from military service. If the 
war were to be.over tomorrow, most communities in Ameri- 
ca (and undoubtedly most churches) would be completely 
unprepared for the problems they would meet immediately. 


The ones they 
left behind 


Need sympathy and help from the church 
By Richard E. Lentz* 


HE CHURCH is not at war. Neither is the family; but 

both are inescapably involved in the wartime demands 
upon their members. War jeopardizes nearly every major 
interest of the Christian home and congregation. This 
common danger, however, makes possible greater mutual 
service. To be constructively helpful to the families dis- 
tressed by the war, the church must plan her service real- 
istically considering the situation in the home. 

The strain imposed upon the family by having one or 
more members in the armed forces passes through several 
distinct phases. The sympathetic church may share and 
render significant assistance in each phase of the family’s 
dificulty. The accompanying graph showing the fluctu- 
ations of the family morale will indicate the need for a 
varied and adaptable program of service by the church. 
It would be simpler, of course, if all of the families were 
in the same phase together but that is never the case. There- 
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_ veteran will think about the church, but whatever thei 


We have from now until D-Day to learn what the men an 
women feel as they come back, and what we should be doi 
to help them in the difficult readjustments they must mak 
Undoubtedly it will be the easiest for those who have main 
tained constant contact with each other by correspondent 
throughout the war period. 


What will they think of religion? 


- 


Special mention should be made of the distinctly religiow 
phase of these problems. What has happened to Arthur’ 
religious conviction since he went away? Did he go to ¢ 
“defense center,” work seven days a week, forget abou 
church, spend his huge wages on “liquor and women,” 
was he one who discovered in a foxhole that his blatan | 
atheism was a hollow hoax; or, was he on “The Raft” ane: 
found a new meaning in “Bible stories”; or was he in the’ 
Rangers where he was taught to kill swiftly and silentlyy | 
without any qualms of conscience; or, has he been so dis, 
illusioned by the violence of conflict that he has “tossee: | 
overboard” any faith in the ability of Christianity to save 
mankind from such a holocaust? q 

Brilliant analyses have been made already of what the 


views are and will be will have a direct effect upon the) 
church’s present work and future vitality. 4 

May we start now that the church may gird herself for ' 
the new day which will test her more severly than the d 
days of war? 


fore the effective church will need to be able to apprais 
each situation and serve accordingly. f 


Waiting to go 


Dern ee 


In the first. phase, prior to the induction of father oH 
husband into the armed forces, often there is the necessity | 
of radical financial readjustment. Sometimes the <7 
itself must be broken up, the house abandoned. As the) 
hour of departure approaches, there are the frantic “las | 
dinners” and the hopeless feeling that every cherishec - 
security is crumbling. “Will the family ever be intact, tor 
gether again?”’ ; 


At hic point the church can supply hope, stability andl 


Induction ia 


ie 
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ourage. In a simple, significant religious service in the 
uome, reassurance can be given. Identical devotional liter- 
ature may be given the family and the inductee which will 
elp build comradeship whenever used by both—especially 
f by agreement at the same hour each day. The soldier 
ay be shown his name card for the church service roll, 
signifying to him that he will remain in the affection and 
wrayers of the church and that he will receive gifts and 
mail from his church. He may be presented a certificate 
f church membership which will open to him the doors of 
many homes in hospitality and secure for him a feeling of 
being at home in the church everywhere. When the war 
hall have ended the church will gladly help in the reestab- 
lishment of the home. Prayer for that happy future day 
may appropriately be offered. Briefly stated, these are the 


at the time of induction. 
The training period 


Phase two of the family experience in wartime is the 
period of training. This is characterized by adjustment 
to separation, wife migrations, war marriages, further 
financial difficulty, parents’ travel to distant camps, soldier 
furloughs and frequent letters. Here the church frequently 
deals with “fragments of families’”-—very lonely fragments. 
Young wives and occasionally a mother, clinging pathet- 
ivally to the last few days with loved one before embark- 
ation, need fellowship and constructive occupation for 
their time, perhaps responsibility in the church choir or 
school. The children of fathers absent in the services can 
profit by association with the men of the church. Occa- 
sionally the church’s assistance to these “fragments” will 
need to include practical matters like housing, nursing, 
financial aid, contact with wife’s parents. Every furlough 
should receive recognition by the church in worship, 
church bulletin or paper, or by personal call, Promotions 
in particular are worthy of note, thus the church may 
share home pride in a family member. When they are avail- 
able, soldiers entertained by servicemen’s families as 
“proxies” may benefit both parties. In many ways the 
church may endear itself to the family by displaying con- 
tinued interest in the absent member through prayers in 
services of worship, private prayer in chapels or homes, 
systematic letter writing by church members with snap- 
shots and clippings enclosed, remembrances at birthday, 
Christmas and Easter, subscriptions to religious period- 
icals for the soldier. Wherever possible the church should 
seek to follow the “fragments” of its own families by send- 
ing letters about them to the church nearest the camp where 
the soldier is located. Extreme poverty and suffering may 
be prevented by this, since the church to which the family 
is referred can take necessary preventive measures. 


Gone overseas 


It would be difficult to, over-estimate the feeling of des- 
olation the family has when first there comes the com- 
munication, “shipped out.” This begins the period when the 
family fights a thousand “second fronts” in imagination. 
The wife moves in with her or her husband’s parents. 
Serious personal and financial adjustments are made. Let- 
ters are infrequent; there are no telephone calls. The family 
dreads what may befall the soldier in battle and fears the 
changes that combat training and experience may make 
in his character. 
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objectives and contributions of the church to the home - 


A Prayer for These in Service 


Our gracious Heavenly Father, we commend 
to thy loving care our sons and daughters 
who have gone forth to serve their country 
and the cause of freedom on land and sea and 
in the air. Shield them from danger; keep 
them strong and steadfast; give them courage 
and chivalry; inspire them with devotion to 
the cause to which they are offering their lives, 
and help them to achieve a just and lasting 
peace for the whole world. Hold in thy sacred 
keeping all those dear unto them, whom they 
have left behind. Cleanse them from the stain 
of sin, and help them to live victoriously 


through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Aside from continuing many services already indicated 
two additional opportunities confront the church in this 
period. The church may orient the Soldier’s family in his 
world and experience. Moving pictures, talks by veterans 
returned from the areas where the church’s sons have gone, 
books, pamphlets, all will help the folk at home understand 
the conditions faced by their service people. This under- 
standing will not only “bridge the seas” now, but will 
greatly assist in the readjustment of soldier and family 
when he shall have returned. Further, the church may 
through constructive activities assist the family to over- 
come their sense of futulity with regard to the. absent 
ones overseas. Such projects as guided prayers, letter 
writing, making surgical dressings, future home planning, 
will make three vital contributions to the family: the 
family will again feel helpfully related to their own; they 
will be engaged in service immediately recognized as 
worthwhile; the future will seem closer and more certain 
through definite activities in preparation. 


—By Rev. T. Harry Kelly, D. D. Minister of the 
Methodist Church of Park Ridge, Illinois. 


Demobilization 


The number of casualties as yet is relatively small; it 
will increase. The family’s need will depend upon the nature 
of the casualty suffered but every such experience is a 
challenge to the church. While the family undergoes the 
long waiting after “Missing in action” or “Lost at sea” 
the church certainly will stand by, and render appropriate 
assistance. There are many agencies prepared and willing 
to serve in these emergencies and the church will wish to 
cooperate by referring families to the responsible organ- 
ization. 

If the soldier is returned home—one thousand. daily 
are so discharged because of nervous illness or injury 
alone—the church can help in the readjustments and 
rehabilitation. All of the resources of the Christian religion 
that comfort, encourage, and strengthen will need to be 
made available to the wounded and their families. Perhaps 
this influence alone may make life worth continuing. For 
the family whose son or father is disabled or killed the 
war is over! Now, for that distraught group the church 


may inaugurate the contemplated post war program. . 


Through the definiteness and attractiveness of this program 
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the church helps families conquer despair. If the disabled 
can be enlisted, to their limited ability they will make a 
distinctive contribution to the church’s plans for the future. 
In every way possible the wounded and his family should 
be guided to the healing of creative Christian worship 
and service. A fitting memorial service has its place, but 
constructive endeavor for the good eternal beyond wars 
will mean more for the bereaved family’s spiritual health. 


Not wanted 


One group of needy families not mentioned so far but 
quite important, although to date entirely neglected by 


New council 
staff members 


A statement by the General Secretary 


TIS A PLEASURE to announce to the readers of the Inter- 
national Journal the coming of two new members to 
the staff of the International Council of Religious Education. 
Dr. GeRaLD E. KNoFF has 
been elected Director of Edu- 
cational Program and Special 
Studies. He will join the staff 

- on July first. Dr. Knoff has 
been since 1938 Director of 
the Bureau of Religious Ac- 
tivities at the Iowa State 
Teachers College and pastor of 
the College Hill interdenomi- 
national church in Cedar Falls. 
He is a graduate of Southern 
College at Lakeland, Florida, 
and did his graduate work at 
Yale University, receiving the B.D. degree in 1933 and 
Ph.D. in 1936. He served as pastor in churches in Con- 
necticut while at Yale, and was minister of the Methodist 
Church at Clinton, Connecticut from 1936-1938. For one 
year he also served as secretary of the New Haven Council 


of Churches. 


Dr. Knoff's responsibilities with the International Council 
will include direction and coordination of the educational 
work of the Council. His first major undertaking will be 
eacting as executive secretary of the new and comprehensive 
Study of Christian Education approved by the International 
Council -at its meeting in February. This is to be a basic 
study of the Christian education movement and of the serv- 
ices and work of the International Council in that move- 
ment. 


Gerald E. Knoff 


Dr. P. R. Hayward, who has combined the direction of 
the educational program of the Council with the editorship 
of the /nternational Journal of Religious Education, in- 
augurated and has been carrying on the preparation for and 

_ initial organization of this Study. With the coming of Dr. 
Knoff, he will be able to devote more time to editorial work 
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many, is that group whose sons are not in the war — 
cause of physical unfitness, deferment, or because they) | 
are conscientious objectors. There is a definite unwhole- 
some psychology connected with these classifications by 
draft* boards. As in times past, religion may assist the 
“stone which the builders rejected” to become, if not 
the “corner-stone,” at least a useful Christian. 

The church service to families in wartime has been 
discussed phase by phase. The purpose here has been to” 
emphasize some of the important objectives of an adequate) | 
program, assuming that these objectives may be achieved? 
through many types of activities. 


: 
and to contacts with groups in its constituency with a view: 
to strengthening the service rendered by the Journal and to 


increasing its circulation. The Journal will benefit greatly | 
from the concentrated and thoughtful direction which Dr, , 
| 


Hayward will thus be able to give to it, and the educational” 
program will profit also from having the full time services of 1 
a staff member. i 

Dr. and Mrs. Knoff have three children, two daughters of 
ages nine and two and a son of four. Pictures of the two 


and his family to Chicago. 


Miss Caro.ine Coxe has been elected Assistant Director — 
of Children’s Work for the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, to work with Dr. Mary Alice Jones. 
She will give special attention to field work and to coopera- 
tion with other agencies in the area of child welfare. Since 
Dr. Jones took over the direction of Lesson Studies several — 
years ago, the need for an assistant in this department has _ 
been increasingly apparent, and Miss Cole’s coming is — 
warmly welcomed by the children’s work leaders of the 
various denominations. ry 

Miss Cole graduated from Sim- 
mons College, School of Social 
Work, in Boston in 1937 and is com- 
pleting her work for the B.D. 
degree at Yale University Divinity 
School this year. After leaving 
Simmons College Miss Cole was em- 
ployed for one year by the Boston 
City Missionary Society and for one 
and a half years by the Rhode Island 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. For two years she 
taught at Colby College as instructor 
in religion and as advisor to the Student Christian Associa-_ 
tion. While studying at Yale she has served as Director 
of Religious Education of the Trinity Lutheran Church, as 
a member of the staff of the Church of the Redeemer (Con- . 
gregational) and as assistant to: Professor Vieth in the 
Visual Education Service. She has had wide experience in 
various phases of local church and vacation church school 
activities and for five summers supervised a children’s camp 
near Boston. 

We shall be pleased to welcome Miss Cole to the Council 


staff early in June. Roy G. Ross 
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eaching all 
nawares 


By Clara A. McCartt* 


HAT HAT is funnier than the one you wore last Sun- 
day.” This comment broke into my carefully prepared 
Yiiscussion of the Sunday school lesson one morning. Look- 
ag at the child who had spoken, I found her eyes on my new 
“traw hat. Calmly I removed the cause of the remark and, 
3 best I could, went on with the lesson.. That was the be- 
‘sinning of this article. 

I had not realized anything I was wearing that day would 
‘lemand a second glance. Yet the expression on the face 
f the eleven-year-old as she gazed at my hat was that of 
yne engrossed. The fact that she unconsciously spoke her 
Thought aloud was evidence she was unaware a Sunday 
chool lesson was being discussed. I wondered if she had 
issed the lesson I tried to teach the Sunday before be- 
‘ause of the other hat. And I wished I knew on how many 
other Sundays those in my class had failed to get the lesson 
1 thought I was teaching because of something I wore or 
some unconscious mannerism. 

To be sure the teacher’s clothing is of interest to her 
pupils. But what the teacher wears need not, and should 
ot, consume precious time allotted for more important 
essons on Sunday morning. The teacher might arrive at 
Sunday school earlier than the appointed hour, lay aside 
her purse and remove her hat and coat. The few extra 
minutes could be spent in informal conversation, giving her 
pupils time to get acquainted anew that morning. 

Then there was the Sunday I first used a flannel-board 
in illustrating a lesson and found the boys and girls more 
interested in learning how the paper figures stuck to the 
board than they were to the lesson being illustrated. It is 
natural for a child to want to see for himself what makes 
a thing work. I should have showed them ahead of time 
that there were strips of outing pasted on the back of the 
paper figures, which adhered to an outing background. 
Then we could have gone on to the story. 

-That object lessons are often worse than useless because 
children take in the literal act and not the symbol, came 
home to me one Easter. I was trying to illustrate some- 
thing of the cruelty of Jesus’ being subjected to the Roman 
lash and his body broken on the cross. To do so IJ tore a 
lily from its roots and crushed the lovely white blossom 
in my hands. I assumed that the horror on the children’s 
faces was in sympthy for Jesus’ suffering. But that after- 
noon I met the mother of one of the girls on the street and 
she asked, “Tell me why you tore up the lily this morning. 
Jane came home and told us you had ruined an Easter lily, 
but she didn’t know why you did it.” Boys and girls 
are literal minded and understand only concrete express- 
ions. Many a boy and girl has pondered on the meaning of 
the minister’s words, “The doors of the church are open,” as 
the invitation to church membership was extended. 


* Nashville, Tennessee. 
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We need to be reminded that boys and girls are not like 
adults. Their ears pick up sounds which older people do 
not hear or, hearing, fail to notice. If they do not under- 
stand the meaning of a new word, they supply their own 
interpretation, based almost entirely on sound, and often 
their minds accept connotations which are far from the real 
meaning. In a class of eleven-year-old girls not one had 
the vaguest idea of the meaning of the word “hallowed,” 
yet we used it frequently in repeating the Lord’s prayer. 
Every ,girl confessed that to her it had something to do 
with Halloween and grotesque faces and weird skeletons. 
Some of them expressed the belief that maybe God was 
“kind of like a spook.” 

One little girl refused to say the verse, “The Lord is my 
shepherd; I shall not want,” because she thought it would 
mean she did not want the Lord as her shepherd. 

I overheard one teacher telling a story which was printed 
in the pupil’s quarterly. She mentioned a certain number 
in the story. One boy quietly interrupted to say that the 
quarterly gave the number as larger than the one she used. 
The teacher ignored him, thinking the small difference was 
of no consequence, and that the boy was trying to cause a 
disturbance, and continued using the wrong number al- 
though he corrected her again. The boy then turned about 
in his chair with an attitude of “I can’t waste any more 
time on her,” and thought about other things for the re- 
mainder of the class period. To a junior black is black. 
Any deviation from that which the junior believes to be true 
will not likely go unchallenged. 


Are the children really hearing the story? 


Similar incidents come into the life of every teacher of 
children. They may be laughable or exasperating. To the 
child, they are more than casual. A seemingly insignificant 
occurrence may color his whole life. The hours a teacher 
has with the child in Sunday school are so brief every 
moment must be made to count for good. 

The teacher’s lesson does not end when she leaves the 
classroom. She continues teaching through the week wher- 
ever contact is made directly or indirectly with members of 
her class. How much more forceful is the lesson on honesty 
when the teacher practices honesty in the little things of 
everyday life; the lesson on law obedience when the teacher 
conscientiously obeys traffic laws; the lesson on kindness 
when the teacher does her best at all times to refrain from 
words which hint of ridicule; the lesson on reverence for 
God when the teacher is habitually reverent in church. 
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Our healing 
ministry 


The home of the Christian Youth 
Conference of North America 


By Isaac K. Beckes 


OW CAN the healing ministry of the Christian spirit 

be brought to a world maimed and sick and suffer- 
ing? On June 27th, fifteen hundred of America's ablest 
Christian youth will gather at Lakeside, Ohio to wrestle 
with this question. It is indicative of the mood of -Chris- 
tian youth that “Our Healing Ministry” should: have been 
chosen for the theme of this Conference. Earnest Chris- 
tian youth of this generation are here to minister, not to 
be ministered unto. And goodness knows, the world is 
in need of such a spirit of ministry. The world waits anx- 
iously for strength enough to struggle from its dark 
bed, to cast off the diseases which ravage it, and walk 
out into the light of peace and brotherhood. 

To some it may seem a bit incongruous even to intimate 
that immature and inexperienced young people can find 
a way to lead a world or even a continent out of the 
misery of today. But the application of Christ’s ministry 
is not so much a problem of finding a way as of finding 
the spirit to travel that way. The way appears clear—in- 
ternational cooperation, the brotherhood of man and the 
meeting of human needs. 

It is in the spirit that we lack. To change human lives 
so that they may be humble instruments of Jesus’ ministry 
is the crux of today’s problem. That spirit may be born 
first in our youth. This is not foolish prattle. Many of the 
stirring. generations of history have belonged to youth. 
Perhaps some of us need to be reminded again that Jesus’ 
intimate company was young; some of them were very 
young. If the healing ministry of the man of Nazareth 
comes to this suffering world, it may have to come through 
youth. 

To be spiritually effective in this ministry of healing, 
men, young or old, must possess themselves a spirit free 
from the divisive elements which have produced this 
world of suffering. Much provision has been made at 
Lakeside through meditation and worship for the cleans- 
ing and renewing of life. The cell group technique will 
be used to begin the day. Small groups of young people, 
meeting in intimate spiritual fellowship, will offer the op- 
portunity for that close comradeship always present in 
vital Christian generations. One of the greatest contribu- 
tions the Conference makes may be the spreading of an un- 
derstanding of the purpose and method of the cell group 
idea all over the continent. 

But to be spiritually effective, Christians must think out 
clearly their relationships in every avenue of life. Spiritual 
zeal without intellectual insight often becomes mere emo- 
tional frenzy. Each day the delegates of the Christian 
Youth Conference will spend a period in rethinking the 
great affirmations of the faith. Daily they will have the 
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privilege of reaffirming the essentials of Christian belie 
“T believe in God! I believe in Jesus Christ! I believé 
in the Christian church as the body of Christ! I believe 
that all men are children of God, children of the same 
Father! I believe in the unity of the Christian church!” _ 
Daily there will be opportunity to share in beautiful ane 
impressive services of corporate worship. There will be 
singing, great singing. Lakeside will ring with the migh 
hymns of the faith and throughout the Conference the 
hymn of the United Christian Youth Movement, “Wi 
Would Be Building,” will reappear in interesting and im 
spiring ways. { 3 
Daily an outstanding leader of the Christian church 
will set the outline of the discussion in a major address 
Symposiums of experts will present the facts supporting 
each general theme. Each afternoon the Conference wil 
meet in group discussion of the problem of the day. Re: 
source teams will bring the latest information to suppor’ 
these considerations. Recreation, swimming, folk games) 
singing, and activities of all kinds will bring release frony 
the tension of the struggle with great ideas. Drama, music 
pageantry, and worship will each evening vividly, colorfully 
and unforgetably climax the day’s activities. ; 


Day One—tThis Suffering World 


These things will be considered: starvation in India 
in China, in Greece, in France, in Norway, in the Low 
Countries; destruction all over the world of the best of it» 
materials, most of its money, the flower of its youth; sick 
ness of body, nations without medicine, nurses, or doctors) 
a world possessed by diseased minds, with fear, hatred anv 
revenge, dividing nations, dividing continents, dividing 
races and religions; a world like unto a house divides 
against itself; humanity confused, bewildered, insecure: 
To have Christian youth on the North American continen 
hear the truth from messengers from almost every ne 
tion—certainly every region of this earth; to have yout} 
know the horror of what man hath wrought; to havy 
them know the stark realism of a world without God; ts 
have them realize that such a world cannot stand—thi: 


is the task of Day One. 


Day Two—The Human Rift 


This will be a day to consider America—the land o' 
the brave and the home of the free. Christian America | 
But America has her divisions: Catholic against Protestant 
Christian against Jew, oppression and | injustice tx 
Negroes, to Japanese, to minority racial groups in ow! 
boundaries. America has her millions of disrupted people 
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ocking to serve America’s war industries, whose roots 
nave long since been torn from the soil of their com- 
1unities, people who drift from place to place, unaccepted 
2s a part of the life of any community. America has her 
trife: worker and employee, necessarily dependent upon 
ach other for the welfare of America and the welfare of the 
vorld, yet antagonistic in spirit, uncooperative, like two 
rmed camps waiting for attack. America has her diseases 
f impurity, immorality, uncleanness of mind and spirit 
nd body, diseases which disrupt her youth, dull their 
ision, and turn back the outreach of their high purposes 
nd motives. To see America in her strength and yet in her 
weaknesses, to accept responsibility as American youth for 
he rifts which have divided us, to see America in her 
rightful place among the nations of the world,—this is 
the purpose of Day Two. 


Day Three—In Faith Is the Victory 


But is there a healing in the spirit of Christ? Are we 
not skeptical of the power of his church? Do we not 
question its vitality? Has it not become institutionalized, 
a mere pile of stones? What is the church doing? Can the 
body of Christ bring healing to this world of disaster? To 
see the church as she is, to see her in total, in retrospect, 
in aspiration, to know that the spirit of Christ, manifesting 
itself in the church today, is not on the defensive, to see 
down the long aisles of history that despotism and dictator- 
ship and persecution have been driven slowly, but steadily 
into retreat by the steady penetration of the body of 
Christ, to hear the shouts of triumph in the midst of despair, 
to hear the music of the saints as the church has come 
singing down through the ages,—this is the task of Day 
Three. 


Day Four—We Set the Dream 


“And your young men shall see visions’—visions of 
peace and justice and brotherhood and equality, of a 
world where the only hunger is for righteousness. The 
skies dotted with planes of all nations, seas open to all as 
channels of commerce, scholars sharing equally in each 
other’s grasp of truth, scientists pressing back the frontiers 
of uncertainty, industry and agriculture geared to the needs 
of men, the laughter of children at play, the noise of 
building for tomorrow, heads of people of all nations 
bowed reverently before the altar of their choice—all these 
things and more set the outlines of the dream of the new 
world. To catch the vision of this dream, to commit youth 
to its achievement, to equip youth with a spirit that will 
make the Christian dream bear fruit in every American 
community, to bring through his ministry order out of 
chaos—these are the ends to which Day Four is con- 
secrated. 


Day Five—We Build with Thee 


This will be a day of dedication, from which there can 
be no turning back. A world must be healed. In Christ 
is that healing ministry. Youth must become instruments of 
that ministry, a ministry of love. 

The Christian’s life is not his own. He hears not only 
the call of his own desires, but the higher call of the need 
of humanity spoken by the man of Nazareth. The Chris- 
tian must head the higher call. He must rise up and 
follow. From Lakeside, youth must go forth into the 
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Leaders 
at the 


Conference 


Y ours weavers from many denominations will take part 
in the Christian Youth Conference of North America, as 
discussion leaders, speakers, and resource persons. Among 
those who will have special responsibilities are the follow- 
ing: 

Benton Rhoades, chairman of the Committee on the 
United Christian Youth Movement. 

Dr. Channing Tobias, National Council of the Y.M.C.A. 

Dr. Roswell P. Barnes, Federal Council of Churches, 

Rev. Ivan M. Gould, General Secretary of the Service 
Men’s Christian League. 

Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, Department of Relations with 
Churches Abroad, Federal Council of Churches. 

Honorable Henry A Wallace, Vice President of the 
United States (Tentative). Par 

Miss Ruth Isobel Seabury, Youth Secretary for the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

Dr. Roy A. Burkhart, pastor of the First Community 
Church, Columbus, Ohio. 


Dr. Benjamin Mays, president of Morehouse University. 


For information re- 
garding program and 
rates write to your 
state youth council, 
your denomination, 
or your interdenomi- 
national agency. 


North American continent, humbled, repentent, renewed, 
rededicated to the Christian community through which a 
world is to be healed. They will not go alone for they 
will have the comradeship of all Christian youth and the 
presence of Him who said, “Lo, I am with you always.” 

To send youth forth, conscious of their oneness in ° 
Christ, possessed with the spiritual power to revitalize a 
continent and through it a world,—this is the intent of 
Day Five. 


O God, forgive us if in the projection of our plans we 
expect too little. Help us, Father, to dare to throw out the 
beacons of our hope so far that if we are to follow their 
gleam, we must depend on thee. Send us as we meet to- 
gether a sense of blessed comradeship that will unite this 
generation of Christian youth in a magnificent ministry. 
Send us a working faith that the dream of a world made 
new under the healing power of thy loving spirit shall 
become a reality. And may the youth of this continent, 
meeting at this Conference, be possessed with his healing 
spirit. In his name, Amen. 
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ELEN is a thirteen year old girl whose family moved 
from Oklahoma to Los Angeles, California last sum- 
mer. She lives in a trailer. Her mother and father both work 
and she was alone all day and most of the evenings. She 
began staying at jukebox malt shops. Then a neighbor 
told Helen she could learn to sing at a vacation churc 
school held in’ the trailer camp. Shy, belligerent and 
suspicious, she came one day and found them playing 
records of great music. When the day closed she cried: 
“Please, let me listen again; it sounds like all the beauty 
anywhere is put into that music. Please, please let me listen 
again.” 
Helen is now an active member in a church school, is in 
a girls’ chorus and is taking lessons from a well known 
teacher of voice who heard her sing in vacation church 
school. She is one of many children whose lives were en- 
riched last summer by the largest vacation school program 
ever undertaken by a community. 


A challenge was accepted 


The entire year preceding April, 1943 had seen two de- 
velopments in Los Angeles County that left many of us al- 
most breathless. One was the stupendous gain in popula- 
tion; the other the menacing threat of higher and yet higher 
delinquency records. Closely linked with these two factors 
was the knowledge that the approaching summer months 
would bring with them intensified problems of child care, 
parent and child difficulties and all the related tensions: 
“What to do with Junior in July” was the question in count- 
less homes, where parents did not know “What to do with 
Jane in July” either. 

Then a challenging statement was almost flung at the 
churches of the district by church leaders, defense workers, 
and harassed parents. It was this: “Wherever there are 
children, you can have a vacation church school.” 

It was a challenge to United Protestantism, and we ac- 
cepted it. “These tens of thousands of boys and girls 
should have an opportunity to spend at least part of the 
summer weeks in happy constructive programs where love 
and skill might guide and direct growing bodies, minds and 
souls.” That was our determination; but how? This 
meant that literally thousands of volunteer workers must 
be secured and trained; that a program be presented that 
would be adaptable to all sorts of places and people and 
that a plan of supervision and help should be immediately 
offered communities and churches. The Los Angeles 
Church Federation and the Children’s Committee of the 
Southern California Council of Churches immediately set 
to work to meet this challenge. 


Preliminary planning took an enormous 
amount of work 


The first step was the preparation of a ten-page mimeo- 
graphed Vacation Church School Manual containing a 
suggested theme “Adventuring With God”; helps on the 
use of texts, crafts, music, poetry, etc. for the the various 
age groups, a few simple guides for administration and an 
interpretation of the theme. One thousand of these booklets 
were distributed to churches and workers. 

Institutes were arranged in key churches of communities. 
Twenty-seven of these were held with fifteen highly skilled 
leaders assisting in these one day sessions. More than 
fifteen hundred workers were instructed in these groups. 
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One county i 


has 103,250 in | 


vacation schools ‘ 


By Velma Frasher® 


Two classes of six weeks each (using the Leadership Train- 
ing Course 612b) were conducted in Los Angeles City anct 
two others in outlying districts with 207 workers enrolled. 
The sense of belonging to a great group of workers alll 
interested in boys and girls, and the consciousness of work 
ing together in the cause of Christ in a most needy area off 
life, gave to all of us in these classes and institutes a deep) 
spiritual awareness that far surpassed the very real help in| 
methods; materials and skills. : 


Conferences were held with many individual churches, 
housing project workers and institutional churches in the 
cosmopolitan areas. In all by June 15, 172 meetings each 
of four hours or more in length had been held in the inter- 
ests of vacation church schools in Southern California. 


Another major move was to get in touch with public | 


school officials, defense plant personnel workers, allied 


groups of social agencies and civil authorities. A luncheon | 


meeting was held with representatives from the public 
schools, P.T.A., Juvenile Court, social welfare agencies, 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. and churchmen as guests. The 
plans for the vacation church schools were outlined. These 
civic leaders made most valuable suggestions and a feeling” 
of cooperation developed which made the vacation church” 
schools’ work of the churches well known and gave us an 
entré in many communities. d 

In cooperation with Catholic and Jewish leaders and- 
public school teachers a list of every available source of 
community summer programs for children and youth was 
published and sent to the parents of all elementary. and 
intermediate schools through the principals of the schools. 
Included in this list were all the vacation church schools of - 
each area, the time and place and length of sessions. Hun- 
dreds of children were enrolled in vacation church, schools 
through this method of publicity. 

Personal visits were made to the personnel directors of 
women in the defense plants, air craft factories and housing 
projects. In every instance we found them most eager to 
assist in any way. They gave us names of families needing 
this help, made invaluable suggestions in specific cases, and 
posted lists of the schools on their bulletin boards and 
printed them im their own papers and leaflets. 


Was all this work worth while? 


Then public schools closed and our vacation church 
schools began. Had all this preliminary work been of 
value? Could Protestantism make a marked contribution 
to the welfare of childhood in this most difficult summer? 


* Mrs. Wallace G. Frasher, Assistant Director of Christian Educa- 
tion, Los Angeles Church Federation. 
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‘We wondered, and hoped as we saw one after another of our 
413 schools open. Then the stories began coming in. We 
‘visited school after school in all kinds of situations and we 
‘found our answers. Here it is from the boys and girls who 
attended our schools. 

Billy was ten years old and very eager to join a “Com- 
_| mando Gang.” The initiation was to break five panes of 
} | glass with two handfuls of gravel. The panes happened to 
be on a church where there was a vacation church school. 
Billy was invited in—not threatened. He found a magni- 
fying glass on a browsing table. He looked at some glass 
through it, then some leaves and a picture of a family. Wide 
eyed he returned day after day. “My, Miss this church 
sure is keen for kids, I’d like to stay here.” Billy stayed. He 
is still there and a potential delinquent is on the way to good 
citizenship. 

Nobody wanted Max around. He was nine years old, 
his parents were German Jews driven from their home, and 
all the misery and fear had made Max a most-anti-social 
child. He came to vacation church school first because he 
was made to come. He came determined to dislike every- 
thing and help other folks be miserable. No, he wouldn’t 
talk, he wouldn’t sing, he wouldn’t look at books, he 
wouldn’t play games. So he just sat or wandered around 
the room until he saw five or six boys braiding a whistle 
cord out of craft strip. It attracted him. Yes, he might 
make one but if he started one he must finish it. “OK, let’s 
start.” Start he did and finish too. Those of us who watched 
saw a light come on in Max’s face that made us know 
we were having the rare privilege of seeing a boy’s soul 
come alive. He finished the whistle cord but he also began 
a new life. 

Victor and Victoria are only four and a half, twins in a 
family of ten children. There isn’t much money in that 
home and very little joy. A neighbor child brought them 
to vacation church school. They learned to sing, to play 
with other children, to share rather than take. They had 
fruit juice and cookies in the middle of the morning. They 
watched, but nobody grabbed their glasses and drank it 
fast. The others bowed their heads and said, “Thank you 
Father kind and good, for our homes and friends and food.” 
So Victor and Victoria said it too. Three days later the 
mother of the twins came to the church and told us this: 
“My babies said today, ‘Let’s thank God before we eat. We 
do at church and it tastes better.” If you can do that for 
four and a half year olds I think maybe you can help the 
rest of us. I wish you would try.” 

Little Sammy is a sparkling, blackeyed Chinese boy of 
seven summers. He had been coming to vacation church 
school about a week when his teacher noticed him just 
standing in front of a picture of Copping’s “Hope of the 
World.” She watched him pat the face of Jesus and then 
reach over and kiss it. When he realized his teacher was 
watching he said simply, “I love Him and I think that 
Chinese boy is me.” 

Mike and Julia are brother and sister in a very wealthy 
family. They have lovely clothes, bikes, and toys, but they 
were very lonely. Dad was away for weeks at a time and 
too busy to be bothered when he was home. Mother always 
had to go to a committee meeting or a club or some work 
that must be done. So the childreri were just left to them- 
selves. Largely through borédom they came one day to 
our all-day vacation church school camp held in a beautiful 
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Children make simulated stained glass windows in one of the 
413 Los Angeles vacation schools. 


church. They found friends, games and studies they liked. 
In addition they found out they could make scrapbooks, 
health kits and other things for sick children, and for the 
Red Cross. From that day on they had to be sent home at 
5:00 P. M. One day Julia was heard saying to Mike, “We 
are just as important as Mother and Dad, and besides we’ve 
learned we can love the people we help.” 

So we might continue, but just this one more. Jack was 
a high school Freshman 15 years old. He was a helper in 
one of our vacation church schools in the Bay Area. He 
directed games for boys, acted as umpire, cleaned rooms, 
helped with craft. After about four weeks of the school he 
commented one day in a workers meeting, “This is what 
I’ve tried to find before but never could. Something to do 
for kids that really counts. When I have training enough 
I’m going to be a boy’s worker. I know now what I want 
to do.” 


The leaders and the mayor thought so 


Our schools were held in churches, in back yards, in’ 
empty store buildings, in tents, in recreation halls of hous- 
ing projects. 

At the close of the summer we had these interesting 
statistics to report: 


Number: of churches ‘participating. 1. :<,eiswice.».c\ also ae al 576 
Pupils enrolled (Those attending more than three days) ...103,250 

Number of pupils from broken homes or homes where both 
parents weres employed Mere on sia sieriols cleisrelectheteic.shetewlalensters 39,425 
Numben-of schools theld sco Sewer nit te sai G:«, s(eie's o1e.e) soe. n aleteieraale 413 
Number: of. these’ new this! year. <6 os) <<s0.0 sts = va teeters siete 252 
Number of new schools in defense area and housing projects. . 69 
All-day schools held in or near housing projects ........... 5 
Foreign schools (Mexican, Chinese, etc.) ........222..++- 32 
Schools for Negro children ........ SHC Orr ats St A onoT 19 
Wamber’ oft student -workersin. cy-isriss ioe ebaiete <oleloieioois. abet 8,170 
Number’ oféadulteworkers\.\) chou sess os ckkiene ae ccs cent 2 7,862 
Averageslengthcok schools so: ace eee ca eRe oein ae 3 weeks 
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While there were many things tried for the first time, 
perhaps the most successful innovation was the development 
of skills in using leisure time. Browsing tables were in 
practically every school with good books and pictures. 
Leaders helped boys and girls discover the wealth hidden 
in books, the fun of reading good stories, hunting up pic- 
tures, etc. Interesting reports have come to us from all 
sorts of sources since the schools were held of the carry 
over of reading habits, and other leisure time interests de- 
veloped in the schools. 


Letters of commendation were received from county and 
city officials, social workers and defense officers. The fol- 
lowing one from Mayor Fletcher Bowron of Los Angeles 
is typical: 


Office of the Mayor, City Hall, Los Angeles, California 
September 1, 1943 


Dr. E. C. Farnham, Executive Secretary 


- Los Angeles Church Federation 


Dear Dr. Farnham: 


I have recently learned of the outstanding success 
achieved by the Protestant churches of Los Angeles in pro- 
viding supervision and instruction for children during the 
summer months, as a partial answer to the pressing problem 
of child care in this community. It has been reported to 
me that over four hundred churches opened their doors to 
these activities under the supervision of no less than ten 
thousand volunteers, and that over 103,000 children were 


Neighborhood 
prayer groups 


By James D. Wyker* 


A YEAR AGO this past winter our parish rediscovered 
an old technique. Our forefathers used it before 
automobiles and good roads came, ‘when foot travel 
largely determined the radius of communication. We 


divided our rural parish into seven neighborhoods in: 


which groups of neighbors gathered together for prayer 
and worship. Meetings were held on the third Thursday 
evening of each month up to Lent and on every Thursday 
evening during that period. They included the whole 
family. Not only the two hundred church members 
in the communities were included, but also their neighbors, 
who often have no church affiliation. In most cases every- 
one knew the others by name. 


* Formerly pastor of the Federated Church, North Jackson, Ohio; 
now Educational Director of the Logan County Farm Bureau. 
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regularly enrolled, of whom 87%, on the average, were 
present each day. 

This is one of the most outstanding achievements of our 
Los Angeles citizenry in-aiding in the war effort, both 
from the point of view of enlisting volunteer services, as 
well as providing care for children, many of whose parents 
are at work in the war industries. I am informed that 
nearly a half of the mothers of children thus cared for are 
employed in defense work. arty 

I wish to express my appreciation, as Chairman of the 
Defense Council of our city, and’ as Mayor, for this note- 
worthy achievement, and the hope that so fine an accom- 
plishment may not be, permitted to terminate, but that a 
continued service of this kind may be offered by our 
churches on Saturdays and after school hours. Such con- 
tinued day care, supplementary to that afforded by the 
schools and other agencies, will be an important contri- 
bution to the war effort by the people of Los Angeles. 


Yours very truly, FLETCHER Bowron, Mayor 


“What,” we ask, “were the other results of the summer’s 
work?” Perhaps that can best be answered by the remark of © 
one of our leaders. “Both the children and the leaders have 
gained a new sense of ‘adventuring with God’: adventuring ~ 
as individuals and as members of homes and of society.” 
Adventuring with God in worship, in study, in service and 
in fun; that is truly what our vacation church. schools 
taught us to do last summer. 

The summer of 1944 is rapidly approaching. Already 
we are looking forward to a better program and more 
schools. Our theme this year is “Learning from Jesus.” 


A Lenten program keeps going 


The background of these group prayer meetings is — 
quite interesting. About ten years ago the minister and 
his wife decided the parishioners ought to observe Lent — 
in a constructive spiritual manner rather than as a time to — 
raise the money to pay off the church deficit. We selected ~ 
seven homes scattered over the parish, chose seven leaders 
and seven hostesses. The latter called or wrote all the — 
neighbors every week, urging them to attend the Lenten — 
meeting on Thursday evening, kept the attendance record, 
and looked after the song books. The program leader 
provided every program under the direction of the minister, 
who called all the seven leaders together each week. A 
year ago one of the groups refused to sidetrack until 1944. 
It decided to continue meeting every month. I intimated — 
that that was just one more meeting in a community 
which already had too many gatherings. But the group 
was right, for the farmers came out even during harvest 
and corn cutting. We were elated by the success of this 
group, and suggested that the other six neighborhoods 
resume monthly meetings. Five began at once and the 
sixth is now meeting. 


Since the first group was operating without any help 
from the parsonage we decided to put the other six on their _ 
own resources also. One evening | invited to the parsonage — 
two people from each neighborhood: people who had no 
major office in the church and who were not too heavily 
burdened in the community. I told them I thought they 
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could have wonderful neighborhood meetings like the one 
group which had continued since Easter, but that they 
‘would have to select the homes for meetings, appoint the 
leaders and plan the objectives. These two leaders have 
“carried the ball” in their respective neighborhoods up to 
‘the present time with a constantly increasing attendance 
_at their group meetings and at church services. In two of 
these groups the leaders are both men; in the others there 
is one man and one woman. They do not lead the pro- 
grams but simply act as a continuation committee from 
month to month. One of them gets in touch with all the 
neighbors by phone, mail, or in person. 


There are no “‘canned’’ programs 


The primary purpose of these monthly meetings is 
a vital worship experience. Each month someone agrees 
to take charge of the next meeting; another volunteers 
his home, and another often agrees to supply light refresh- 
ments. We have discouraged having more than two things 
for refreshments and sometimes nothing is sérved. 


While the older people carry the heavier part of the 
programs, the children also have their share of responsibili- 
ty when they sing, read the Scripture, or recite poems. 
No “canned” programs are used. In fact I have offered 
some suggestions for program materials but none of the 
advice has ever been heeded. Most of the discussions 
follow some seasonal theme like Thanksgiving, a Biblical 
character, or a subject which the leader has picked up in 
his casual reading of a religious journal. A choice worship 
service was produced in one group which showed careful 
preparation and exceptional talent. The neighborhood 
young people had complete charge of the program. They 
alternated the use of poetry and Scripture read by readers 
in adjoining rooms, and added hymns and prayers. After 
worship they concluded with a free-for-all discussion. I 
was not at the meeting but I know about its excellence, for 
several people took pains to tell me about it. 

After worship and discussion is over the group sings live- 
ly Gospel songs. When our churches were federated fifteen 
years ago we kept all the old hymnals, so there are enough 
of the Gospel song books to go around in the seven 
groups. While I carefully omit all such music from the 
Sunday morning worship service, I approve of it as a 
means of Christian fellowship in the neighborhood home 
meetings. Anyone may announce his choice for a song. 
After a half hour of singing by young and old the group 
turns to visiting about the farm work and the household 
industries while the refreshements are passed if any are on 


hand. 
Several fine benefits result 


Several things might be said by way of evaluating this 
return to the horse and buggy type of religion. First, 
our parish needed to cut its religious life perpendicularly 
as well as horizontally. By this I mean that our church 
is carefully organized by age groups which cut across 
the family and the neighborhood; now we are organizing 
it, also, up and down so that the whole family is united 
to other families in neighborhood groups. Our parish 
has carefully built up the community religious life by 
three layers, children, young people, and adults. Now 
we are cutting the cake into seven delightful pieces. We 
behave as layers on Sunday, at farm meetings, in the 
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public school, at our local parish camps, in weekday 
religious classes, but on the third Thursday evening we 
behave as slices of the cake. This behavior gives the 
children a chance to see how their parents act in public. 
It stimulates both parent and child to measure up to the 

fine standards of neighborliness. ) 


My second evaluation concerns social benefits. Religion 
has existed too much in a vacuum, when it should provide 
the social basis for healing loneliness, despair, poverty and 
worry. Since man by nature has physical and social 
hungers as well as spiritual, the church should refrain 
from belittling two of the appetites at the glory of the 
third. Provision must be made for all three hungers if the 
person is to evolve from the embryo. They evolve as one 
even as the three aspects of the. Trinity constitute one God. 
To carry the illustration to its conclusion, these group 
meetings on the plane of religion turn out to be the founda- 
tion of trust, confidence, cooperation, mutual thinking 
and joint effort in the community, including the church. 
Every worth while agency in the community reaps its 
social benefit along with the homes. In proof of these 
evaluations let me say that the same people who are at- 
tending these group meetings are getting their neighbors 
into the newly established cooperative cold storage locker 
plant. A vital religion must find hands and feet in tangible 
community benefits or it becomes spiritually sterile. 


My third evaluation concerns self-hélp. When Kagawa 
was in America he told us that his tremendous program 
was not highly centralized under professional leaders 
but widely distributed among lay leaders. The Protestant 
church was one time a protest against hierarchy, clericalism 
and authoritarianism. Yet these are the very diseases 
which have helped to kill the prayer meetings in the 
country churches of America. We preachers have taken 
over the functions of the church and have run them 
without the counsel of the laity until some of our churches 
are extinct. We must reaffirm with action that our religion 
is a democratic process which comes up from the grass 
roots. I think it is more profitable for the kingdom 
when a child sings at a prayer meeting than when the 
preacher preaches. When the people take over they will 
develop their own leadership. In religion, as in economics, 
for instance in the development of consumer’s cooperatives, 
why should the people ask others to do those things which 
they can do better for themselves? 

My last evaluation concerns the effectiveness of the small 
group. discussion method. Forty or fifty people in an 
average farm house is hardly a small discussion group, ° 
but some of our groups do not run over fifteen. Moreover, 
after the formal program is finished, there is a tendency 
for all the people in any one room of the house to become 
a discussion group. The priests of Nova Scotia called 
such groups “kitchen colleges.” They are the difference 
between gossip and thinking. I have an increasing faith 
in the power of the common man to work out his own 
salvation if he can be freed from cumbersome institutions 
such as conventional religion, stereotyped education, 
decadent capitalism and exploitative recreation. At this 
point allow me to say that a few of the same people who 
are now attending these prayer meetings, used to sit in 
the local beer garden and attend the local dance hall. 
But that was before the church people voted these 
deplorable institutions out of business. 
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It's up to 
the family 


To prevent juvenile delinquency 


By George Gleason* 


N SATURDAY MORNING, December 11, 1943, I 
sat in an ante-room of Judge J. B. Wood’s Montebello 
Township Justice’s Court. His “Advisory Committee” 
worked for a solid hour, attempting to help a sixteen- 
year-old boy avoid further trouble with the law-enforce- 
ment officers of his community. This lad was one of a 
group of boys who had been arrested for causing a dis- 
turbance at the neighborhood movie house. He was now 
in the hands of the Court. The judge had formed in his 
chambers a sort of community juvenile court, consisting 
of the boy's Spanish-speaking mother, a business man of 
Mexican descent, who acted as interpreter, the president 
of the PTA, the principal of the boy’s school and myself, 
the county’s “church and community coordinator.” 
The crux of the boy’s problem was that he had a step- 
father whom he profoundly disliked. Obviously, the 
boy’s problem was in his home. Our resources for aiding 
him in this unfair struggle for upright living had to be 
found in the community—in the church, the school, the 
kindly manager of the theatre, and a group-work agency. 
With little home cooperation, we felt that the chance for 
success was less than fifty-fifty. 


Civic measures are important 


Our District Attorney has stated that juvenile delin- 
quency in Los Angeles County increased nineteen per 
cent during the last year. The Travelers Aid reported, 
in January, that they were handling fifty per cent more 


runaway girls and one hundred per cent more runaway | 


boys than a year ago. Although the District Attorney has 
established in his office a Juvenile Protective Bureau to 
deal with “delinquent parents,” he recently told a group 
of church leaders that in better homes is the only funda- 
mental solution for the waywardness of youth. 

One of our California state educators, Dr. Gertrude 
Laws, says: “Delinquency is a conflict between the in- 
ternal wants of a child and the opportunity in the com- 
munity to satisfy these wants. When the unsatisfied tension 
becomes too strong a delinquent act results.” Believing that 
the community is more delinquent than the child, people 
in the Los Angeles War Production Area are working 
vigorously to meet our youth problems. Stimulated by 
the “zoot-suit” riots of last June, our War Chest in Novem- 
ber raised a special fund of $234,000 to provide fifty new 
youth-group-workers for ten agencies functioning in the 
areas where the delinquency spot map is blackest. This 
increase in one year of community support for the regular 
youth-work agencies by nearly a quarter of a million 


* Church and Community Coordinator for the Los Angeles 
County Government. 
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dollars is indicative of our anxiety over the future of o 
youth. “ 
“Juvenile delinquency,” one writer observes, “points to 
a disorderly home, and to parents who have fallen down 
on the job.” : j 

A “Los Angeles Youth Activities Committee,” com-— | 
posed of representatives of the police, the courts, schools, — 
clubs, churches, and social agencies, has recently issued a 
sort of manifesto. While there are sections on school an 
church cooperation, law enforcement, recreation and com- — 
munity leadership, there is more space given to “Hom 
Emphasis” than to any other item. “The home family 
unit must be revitalized” the document says. “Emphasize 
parental responsibility and the necessity of cooperation be-~ 
tween parents and children in home activities.” Reference 
is also made to the dangers in the employment of mothers 
and to “the legal and moral responsibility of parents in 
caring for their children.” 


The County Government, as of July 1, 1943, established 
in the Probation Department, wiih a budget of $45,000, 
a “Delinquency Prevention Section.” In the “Juvenile 
Index” is kept a record of every child who comes in con- | 
tact with the police in any one of the forty-five organized 
cities and towns of the county. With such a record, we © 
now know where delinquency-prevention work is most — 
needed. In this same Section there are also seven proba- © 
tion deputies promoting youth activities throughout the 
seventy coordinating councils in the county. I am also 
a member of this delinquency-prevention staff. 


Churches should help the homes 


taking on more youth workers. But the fundamental cure” 
for youth delinquency, Christian homes, are still too few 
and for between in our community. While there were 
32,924 marriage licenses issued in this County in 1943, 
24,238 couples brought their marriage failures to the — 
divorce or family-relations court. In the United States — 
as a whole there is one divorce to about five marriages, — 
while in Los Angeles County the ratio is one divorce ap-_ 
plication to 1.36 marriage licenses issued. 


To correct this terrible breakdown in our local and— 
national home life, the marriage ceremony should be made i 
more serious and sacred. In Los Angeles, we are con- 
ducting an experiment at the Marriage License Bureau. — 
The fifteen Catholic, Jewish and Protestant clergymen on _ 
the County-appointed “Committee for Church and Com- 
munity Cooperation,” of which I am the executive secretary, 
have distributed to applicants for marriage licenses 5,000 
copies of a pamphlet giving fourteen Steps to Happiness 
in Marriage. Plans are being made for the permanent 
financing of this booklet, which emphasizes the religious 
aspects of marriage and home life.* 

The Los Angeles Church Federation recently gathered 
four hundred people to discuss “The Christian Home in 
the Post-War World.” In the section meetings ministers — 
were instructed how to do family counseling, especially 
with couples before their marriage. When one minister, 
before his next wedding, tried to do this, he became so _ 
embarrassed that he called at the Federation office and 
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North Broadway, Los Angeles 12. 
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Children who have a happy relationship to Christian parents are 
not likely to get into trouble. 


begged for help. As result, the Federation is arranging a 
six-weeks’ course for ministers in marriage counseling. 
The Federation has also published a special pamphlet 
entitled Christian Marriage and Christian Home Making. 
This gives a brief bibliography, an educational policy for 
a minister and a church concerning the Christian home, 
and a suggested list of speakers who are available in Los 
Angeles and vicinity. 

An active church woman told me recently that in her 
P. T. A. young parents are becoming increasingly con- 
cerned about the religious experience of their growing 
children. One mother, who before marriage used to call 
herself an atheist, now, at the breakfast table, reads Bible 
selections to her two little boys. The six-year-old, when 
riding to school on the back of his mother’s bicycle, re- 
marked: “Mother, I have the kingdom of heaven.” The 
amazed parent asked for details. The little lad explained: 
“T was sitting in my swing yesterday when Billy M. came 
over and, without my doing anything to him, hit me in 
the face. Mother, I didn’t hit him back.” “Well; how 
does that give you the kingdom of heaven?” “Didn’t you 
read to use at breakfast yesterday: “Blessed are they that 
have been persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven’?” . 

A member of the staff of the American Institute of 
Family Relations, in Los Angeles, relates the following 
experience: “A mother approached me in a church meet- 
ing years ago. She said her son was just entering junior 
high school; would I talk to him and help him be prepared 
before entering. I did, and at that time he was interested 
in knowing the facts about sex. A few years later she 
phoned and asked for another appointment. This time 
the boy had graduated from junior high and was now 
entering senior. He came in full of his plans for social 
life. All his life had centered around the church. He 


was on committees, the council, and active in basket-ball 


2See Gleason, Church Group Activities for Young Married 
People, published by the Association Press. 1943. 
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games promoted by the church. Also, around the edges 
he wanted to know how to date a girl and some of the 
niceties. Now he is ready for college and perhaps the 
Army. Again he came in—a fine ‘specimen’ of American 
youth, filled with idealism, yet with his feet on the ground. 
If every youngster had such an over-all long background 
of personal fulfillment in home, church, school, and in an 
experienced counselor, I think we should have the answer 
to the delinquency problem.” 

One of the spots where every church can prophetically 
attack delinquency is with the young married people. A 
class of young couples started now will soon be a group 
of young parents. If every church in the country would 
skilfully meet the needs of its newlyweds and follow them 
through to mature parenthood, the problem of delinquency 
would be largely solved in two decades.” 


Families need a vital religious life 


It is extremely important that parents retain the con- 
fidence of their children. One of the saddest observations 
to make is to see a child of whatever age lose respect for 
the sincerity and love of one or both of his parents. How 
can this respect and intimacy be retained in the religious 
aspect of home life? Certainly not by mumbling hastily 
before each meal: “For what we are about to receive, O 
Lord, make us truly thankful,” although this is a good 
“blessing” to be used occasionally. 

Religion must be a vital part of the family life. It is 
openly expressed in family and private prayers, in church 
and church school attendance and support, in the reading 
of religious literature and interest in religious art, in con- 
versation regarding the things of God. It is also implied 
in the atmosphere of the home, in the attitudes of the 
members of the family toward one another, in the making 
of choices and solving of problems, in the meeting of grief 
and disaster. To grow persons who habitually react to 
life in a Christian manner is the task of the home and the 
solution of all problems of delinquency. 

A Negro was asked if he was ready to go to war. He 
replied, “No, I ain’t ready, but. I’se willin’ to go unready.” 
No church worker is thoroughly ready to launch out on 
a program of Christian home education. But we must be 
willing to start now, even if “unready.” 


Juvenile delinquency arouses efforts 


Ix Newark, New Jersey, concern over juvenile delin- 
quency led public school officials with the cooperation of 
the churches to: make a religious census of the school popu- 
lation. The purpose is to provide an adequate program of 
constructive recreation as well as religious teaching under 
church auspices. Scout organizations will be enlisted to 
care for non-churched boys and girls. 

A Juvenile Guidance Commission in Detroit has been 
established by the Detroit Council of Churches to study 
the resources available for curbing juvenile delinquency. 
The plans will include education and publicity on programs 
and methods being used successfully, with demonstration 
and the enlistment and training of leaders. 
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What's 
happening in 
the Advance 


In the nation’s capital 


J © any city in the country is disturbed 
and harrassed by war time conditions, 
surely it is Washington, D.C. “This is 
no time for a leadership school,” said the 
faint-hearted. But the courageous pushed 
ahead under the leadership of Dr. Fred Reissig, Executive 
Secretary of the Washington Federation of Churches. Re- 
sult? An enrollment of 1025. Here’s the story: 

“Tt was a thrilling experience to see folks crowd in 
the registration room by the hundreds. Fifteen people 
were at registration tables, but even this number was 
scarcely able to handle the unexpected crowds. One 
person stood in the registration room with her completed 
registration card in her hand, and she was asked, ‘Aren't 
you going to class?’ She replied, “This is class enough for 
me to see this throng.’ She was witnessing an inter-racial, 
an interdenominational and an_ international school. 
Men and women in uniform were in the crowd, Chinese 
Americans from the Chinese Community Church, Japanese 
Americans, folk from every state in the Union. 

“The assembly program to be held between the two class 
periods was scheduled to be held in a room seating 500. 
Quickly changes had to be made. The church auditorium 
had to be opened. Some classes had to be shifted to larger 
quarters. | 

“The assembly period was lengthened in order to allow 
time for these throngs to go from class to assembly and 
return. Dr. Howard Thurman, Dean of the Chapel of 
Howard University, was the first assembly speaker. He 
lifted these church leaders to a high spiritual level in his 
inimitable way. 

“The teachers confessed that they were almost too sur- 
prised to teach. The teacher of the Bible course expected 
25. He had over 200, and the number increased to over 
300. 

“Nine courses were offered. Each course was developed 
as an answer to the questions the committee had asked as 
to the needs of the church workers and the problems the 
city faced. The newspaper reporters present were even 
excited about it and saw a different kind of leadership 
school. “This school deals with current needs and prob- 
lems,’ they said. 

“But the school did not just happen. The courses and 
instructors were very carefully selected, seven thousand 
six-page folders outlining the courses were cir- 
culated. Programs and special letters were sent to pastors, 
assistant pastors, religious education directors, youth 
leaders, presidents of adult classes, presidents of women’s 
groups, church school superintendents, church school 
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teachers. A thousand folders with posters were sent to gov 
ernment offices. Newspapers carried stories. Church bul 
letins and parish and denominational papers publicized 
the school. Churches which had at least one enrolled in 
each course, or a total of twelve enrolled, were to 
honor-roll churches. Churches which paid $10.00 to 
school could enroll an unlimited number. 

“The Federation of Churches was ready to invest money 
in the school, feeling that it must succeed. The school, 
however, netted a profit of $250.00, and that after the 
faculty were given nearly double the honorarium at first 
planned. 

“The school was held in the Calvary Baptist Church, 
the Reverend Clarence Cranford, D. D., and the Reverend 
Edwin H. Tuller, pastors. \ a 

“Plans for the next school are being made. An enroll-— 
ment of at least 2000 is now facing the planning com- 
mittee.” 


Baptist men launch better homes 
crusade 


Barris men of thirty-three Indianapolis churches con- | 
ducted a sixty-day “Better Homes Crusade” during the © 
winter to revive family religion. Increase in juvenile) 
delinquency due to disrupted home conditions and in- 
crease in the divorce rate spurred these men to provide | 
help for church families at least. Five “better homes in- | 
stitutes” in as many churches provided courses for parents — 
in home-building, family life, and family devotions. A 
loan library supplemented the institutes. A “Family Day” 
marked the climax with emphasis on the “family pew.” 


This must have given a real head start on plans for Family ~ 
Week, May 7-14. 


Mail order Sunday school 


Frontier ramities throughout Canada are being served — 
by a “Sunday school-by-mail” launched by the United — 
Church of Canada. The immediate response was 6000 ap- — 
plications for the correspondence course. Promotional © 
work is done by summer missionaries in the sparsely — 
settled frontier areas. Lesson helps are mailed to the ap- — 
plicants whose addresses are supplied through the mis- — 
sionaries. The helps include instructions for conducting a — 
Sunday school at home. A quarterly quiz is provided which 
is graded at the church headquarters. + fit 


Christian home institutes 


Te markep success of the Sunday Advance Conven- 
tions in Northern California the last two years leads to a 
further venture, this time in service to families. The Gen- — 
eral Secretary of the Northern California Council, Abbott 
Book, announces as the director of this program of family — 
service, Mrs. Virginia W. Buechner. The plan is simple. — 
A team of denominational field workers will occupy the 
respective pulpits Sunday. morning, preaching on the — 
Christian home. Sunday afternoon interdenominational 
conferences on family life will be held. A union mass meet- 
ing with a noted speaker on family life will bring the day 
to a close. This has all the advantages of both a denomina- 
tional and an interdenominational program. 
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June 


THEME FOR JUNE: The Church Is a Group of 
People 


To the Leader 


“The church,” said a group of children, 
“is a group of people thinking about God 
and working together to make others happy. 
People who go to church should be different. 
They should be friendly and helpful, so that 
when others see how friendly and helpful 
they are, they will want to go to church too.” 
' The services for this month are planned 
around the ideas set forth in the statements 
of this group of children. 

The service for June 25th can be used any 
pleasant Sunday when the children can go 
out-of-doors. If it is not possible for the 
group to worship out-of-doors the leader can 
ask the children to recall the beautiful things 
they have seen and heard out-of-doors that 
reminded them of God’s love. 


‘Activities That May Lead to Worship 


1. Writing a litany or song about the 
church. 

2. Meeting with a group of children from 
another church for worship and to plan to 
work together for the happiness of some 
other group. 

3. Saving money to buy supplies for a 
vacation church school. 

4. Finding out what their church or de- 
nomination is doing about providing worship 
materials for men in the armed services. One 
group of children helped to buy books of 
devotion for members of their church who 
were in the armed services. 


Motion Pictures 


First Sunday. Jewish Symbols. 38 Koda- 
chrome slides. Rental $1.00. A selection with 
manuscript from “Getting Acquainted with 
Jewish Neighbors.” Symbols in use today 
have many ties with the past. 

Fourth Sunday. Hills and the Sea. 10 
min. 16mm. Sound, color, $4.00; or 1 reel, 
15 min., Silent, color, $3.00. A beautiful color 
film depicting natural beauty at Martha’s 
Vineyard (Cape Cod, Massachusetts). Avail- 
able with the film is a meditational reading 
which helps bring out the worship values. 

Available from denominational publishing 
houses, members of The Religious Film Asso- 
ciation. Names and addresses may be ob- 
tained from the Association headquarters, 297 


Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


June 4 


Tueme: The Church Is a Group of People 
Thinking About God 

Periop oF Fetiowsuip: If the children do 
not know a hymn about the church, plan 
to teach one of the following: “Our Dear 
Church,”! “We Love Our Church, O God,”? 
“The Church.” 

PreLupe: “Largo,” by Handel? 

LEADER: 
A long time ago a group of people and 


1 Primary Music and Worship, Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education, 1930. 

2 Song Friends, by Blashfield. The Vaile Co., 
1931. 
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Primary 


Department 
By Ellen E. Fraser* 


their leader Abraham started on a long jour- 
ney. Abraham owned many flocks of sheep 
and camels. Abraham and his people never 
stayed long in one place. They had to move 
often to find fresh grass for their flocks. .The 
people lived in tents, which could be taken 
down easily and folded up and packed on 
the backs of camels. Days and weeks passed 
and Abraham and his people traveled on 
and on. At last they came to the place where 
they were to live. There was water and grass 
for the flocks. Abraham wanted to thank 
God for his goodness. He wanted his family 
and his servants to worship God. So Abra- 
ham picked up some rocks from the ground 
and used them to build an altar. Then he 
called his people together around the altar. 
They thanked God for his love and care. 
They praised God for his goodness. The 
altar of rocks was like a church. It was a 
place where the people gathered to think 
about God. 

Hymn: “Sanctus,” by Gaul# 

LEADER: 


Many, many years had passed since Abra- 
ham had gathered his people around the altar 


built of rocks. There were many people now . 


and they had another great leader. His name 
was Moses. Moses was very brave and he 
was a friend of God. These people also lived 
in tents and moved from place to place. 

One day Moses spoke to his people. “Let 
us build a tent church. We will all help to 
make it as beautiful as we can.” 

The people said they would help. They 
worked for many weeks. At last the church 
was finished. The people gathered in the 
tent church to give their thanks to God. 
They could take down their church and pack 
it and carry it with them wherever they went. 
They could always have a church where they 
could come together to think about God and 
his goodness. 

Hymn: “Praise Ye the Lord’? 
LEADER: 

For many years these people, called the 
people of Israel, lived in tents and wor- 
shipped God in their tent church. At last 
they came to the place which was to be their 
home. They built houses of stone and brick, 
but they still worshipped in the tent church: 
Now they had kings ruling over them. One 
of their kings was a young man named 
Solomon. He lived in a beautiful palace. 
King Solomon wanted to be a good and wise 
king and to serve God well. He decided that 
he would build a Temple where all his people 
could worship. He asked the people to help. 
Some of the workers he sent to the forest to 
cut down trees. Others were sent to the 
mountains to cut blocks of stone. Farmers 
gave of their produce to help buy metals 
and precious stones. 

At last the Temple was finished. ‘It stood 
on a hill where it could be seen from all 


* Director of Nursery, Kindergarten and Pri- 
mary Departments, Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York City, New York. 

8 Songs for Little People, Abingdon Press, 1905. 
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5 Sing, Children Sing, by Thomas. Abingdon, 
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parts of the city. It was a beautiful Temple. 
The people loved to gather in it on the 
Sabbath and holy days. The beauty of the 
Temple, the music of the choir helped them 
to think about God and his goodness and 
they raised their voices in praise and thanks- 
giving. 

Hymn: “Enter Into His Gates’ 
MepiTaTIon (leader) : 

The Lord is in his holy temple, 

Let all the earth keep silence before him. 

Let us be silent, and each one think about 
God in this our church. 

(Silence) 

Let us thank God for the people who 
thought about building churches. 

(Silence) 

Let us think about the times we have 
been unkind and ask God to forgive us and 
help us. 

(Silence) 

Let us think about others: those who have 
been made unhappy by the war. Let us ask 
God to help them to be brave. 

(Silence) 

O God, hear our prayers. Amen. 

Hymn: “O Sing to God’5 


June 11 


THEME: Church People Should Be Friendly 
and Helpful 

Pertop OF FELLOWSHIP: Go over the hymn 
the children are learning about the church. 
Make plans for meeting with children from 
another church for worship. 

PRELUDE: Music of hymn, “The Church” 

Catt To Worsuip: “The Lord is in his holy 


temple. Let all the earth keep silence 
before him.” 

Hymn: “Sanctus,” by Gaul* 

LEADER: 


This is our church, 

A place where we come together to think 
about God, 

His goodness and love. 

Come then, let us make a joyful noise, 

Let us praise him with singing, 

For God is great and good. 


Hymn: “O Sing to God”5 

Leaver: Do you think that people who at- 
tend church ought to be different? Per- 
haps the story I am going to tell you will 
help you to discover how they should be 
different. 


Story: 
THE FRIENDLY, HELPFUL CHURCH SCHOOL 


There was no church building in the part 
of town where many new people had come 
to live. The new people had left their homes 
and their churches and all the things they 
loved, to come and work in the factories. 
They had brought their children with them. 

“Tt is too far for the children to come to 
us on Sunday mornings,” said the people in 
the churches in the other part of town. “Let 
us send someone to find out what can be 
done.” 

That is why one Sunday morning Miss 
Porter stood in the doorway of a store build- 
ing ready to greet the children as they ar- 
rived for church school. The room in the 
store building was the only place that was 
not being used. Some of the new people 
had helped Miss Porter clean the room and 
get it ready for church school. There were 
fresh, clean, white curtains at the windows 
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and flowers and candles on the altar table. 
There was a place for pictures and books and 
one low table for the very little children in 
one corner of the room. 

Not many children came the first few Sun- 
days. Those who did, loved the stories Miss 
Porter told them about Jesus and his friend- 
liness. As they thought together about Jesus’ 
friendliness they planned ways in which they 
too might be friendly and helpful. Then 
something happened. People began to notice 
that the children who went to the church 
school were different. 

The teachers of the day school said, “The 
children who go to the church school are 
always ready to help. They make new pupils 
feel at home. They do their homework.” 

The mothers of the children who went to 
the church school said, “Our children help 
with the dishes and care for their younger 
brothers and sisters.” 

The neighbors said, “They help us weed 
our gardens and are always willing to do 
errands.” 

The children who did not go to the church 
school said, “Miss Porter’s children are fun 
to play with. They take turns and do not 
always want to be first.” 

That is why after a few Sundays many 
more children went to the church school in 
the store building. Soon the grownups were 
saying, “We want to go to church, too.” 

So plans were made for the grownups to 
use the room for their church when the 
children were not using it. One of the 
churches in the other part of town sent one 
of their ministers to take charge of the 
church for the older people. 

How happy the children and the grownups 
were now! They said, “Having a church and 
a church school makes us think of the places 
where we came from. It makes this new 
place seem more like home.” 


It all happened because a group of children” 


who went to church school were different. 
E.F. 
Prayer: O God, we thank you for our church, 
this place where we come to think about 
you and your love. -Help us to be more 
friendly and more helpful in our homes, 
and in our schools and in our play. Amen. 
Hymn: A hymn about the church, or the sec- 
cond verse of “Morning Hymn”? 


June 18 


Tueme: The Church is a Group of People 
Working Together to Make Others Happy 

Periop oF FELLowsHIP: This might be the 
Sunday you meet with a group of 
children from another church. Time should 
be given in this period for welcoming the 
guests. 

PreELuDE: Music of “The Church”’ 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 100 

Hymn: “Enter into His Gates’ 

LeapER: Why do we build churches? Why 
couldn’t we just work and worship in our 
homes? (The fact that there are some kinds 
of work that can be done better when 
many people carry it out together, should 
be brought out.) What would you say, 
then, if someone should ask, “What is a 
church?” (The answer might be, “a group 
of people thinking about God and learning 
to be friendly and helpful.) 

Story: 


Tue CHILDREN Finp a Way to HELP 


Stella and Kerry could hardly wait to get 
to church school. They had something to 
tell the other children—something they could 


0. 
Their father was a minister and he had 
been away on a trip. He had told them about 
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the many exciting and interesting things he 
had seen and heard. There was one story 
their tather told that had interested Stella 
and Kerry very, much. It was about some 
children who would have no place to go and 
nothing to do in the summer. These children 
lived in trailers on the outskirts of a big 
city. Their mothers and fathers were working 
in defense factories. It had not been so hard 
on the children in the fall and winter and 
spring because then they had gone to school 
all day. But now the schools would soon 
close for the summer. The very little chil- 
dren would be taken care of in nursery 
schools. What would happen-to the older 
children? 

One of the churches in the big city asked 
this question, too, and they said, “The chil- 
dren will need a place to go to in the sum- 
mer. We will plan for vacation church 
schools. We will ask the other churches to 
help. We will need teachers and things to 
work with.” 

The people of the other churches were 
glad to help. They met together to make 
plans. “We will need a great many things 
to work with,” they said, “scissors and 
crayons and paints and brushes and paper 
and pictures. Let us ask churches from 
other cities, where they do not have trailer 
towns, to help us.” : 

That is why Stella and Kerry were so 
anxious to get to church school. Their class 
had been thinking about how they might “do 
unto others as they would want others to 
do unto them.” Surely the boys and girls 
in their class would want a vacation school 
if they lived in a trailer town. They were 
right. The children in their class liked the 
story and ‘decided to help. “We will send 
some of our pictures,” they said, “and 
we will take some of the money we 
have been saving and buy supplies for the 
vacation schools.” 

All over the country last summer many 
boys and girls had happy times in vacation 
church schools. It all happened because men 
and women and children like Stella and 
Kerry, cared enough about others and did 
something about it. E.F 
Discussion: The need for supplies and 

money for yacation schools in city or 

country should be presented here and the 
children and their guests make plans for 
helping. - 

PrayER: O God, we thank you for people 
who care about the happiness of other 
people and who do something about it. 
We are glad that we are going to do some- 
thing too. Help us always to remember 
that Jesus said it was important to love 
you and our neighbors and to do unto 


others what we would like others to d 
unto us. Amen. 
Hymn: A hymn about the church. 


June 25 


THEME: The Church of Out-of-doors 
(See “To the Leader” above as to what 


might be done if children cannot meet out- — 


of-doors.) . 

LEADER: , 

The Lord is in his holy temple; 

Let all the earth keep silence before him. 

The Lord is in his out-of-doors 

Let all the world rejoice, 

Rejoice and sing. 

Hymn: “Praise Ye the Lord” 

LrapER: Let us look around us for beautiful 
things. (Pause for a moment after each 
sentence. ) 


warmth. of the sunshine. 
Porm: 


THE CHurcH UNDER THE SKY 


Did you see the sparkle of the dew on the 


grass, 

Did you see the blue of thé sky, 
The glowing colors of the flowers, 
The trees stretching tall and high? 


Did you hear the songs of the birds, 
The droning hum of the bees, 

The music of the whispering wind 

As it gently rippled the leaves? 


Did you feel the cozy warmth 

Of the sun’s bright, shining rays? 
Did it make you feel happy and glad 
For golden, sunshiny days? 


God planned for all of this beauty 
In this church with ceiling of blue. 


Let us join with the birds in their singing, 


And give him praise and thanksgiving too. 
E.F. 

Hymn: “O Sing to God”5 

LiTany: 


For all the people of long ago who loved 
and built churches so that people might come 
together’ to think about you and your good- 
ness and love— 

Musical response, “Rejoice, Give Thanks 
and Sing’? 

For the people in churches today who are 
working together to show your love to 
others— 

Musical response 

For all the beautiful things in your church 


Let us close our eyes and — 
listen for happy sounds. Let us feel the 


Pr eee et ea ey 


ea aey 


cedebb ree 


nm icdeae 


of out-of-doors that tell us of your greatness — 


and your love— 
Musical response 
Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth’ 


Junior 


Department 
By Edith Kent Battle* 


THEME FOR JUNE: Treasure That We Can 

Share 

’ 
For the Leader 

The hymns that children really learn and 
sing together can be very important in de- 
veloping sincere and natural religious feeling 
and concepts. It is worth a great deal for a 
child to know good hymns—good in thoughts 
and music—by heart, so that he can sing them 
without a book; by himself, sometimes, to ex- 
press his own feeling, or with others. It is 


*Nashville, Tennessee 


suggested that the leader of these services 
look over carefully the hymns given for these 
services, and if any are not available, try to 
find those that can be used with a similar 
feeling and thought. Every junior department 
will be much richer if it is supplied with good 
junior hymnals, and if some effort is made to 
have the children learn both words and 
music. 

For the last session, it would be excellent 
to have some pictures of the missionary work 


of the children’s own Church or communion, - 


and that of others also, mounted on a poster 
or bulletin board, easily examined by the 
group. 


June 4 


THEME: Sharing Friendly Thoughts and 
Deeds 


International Journal of Religious Education 
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PRELUDE: “Jn Christ There is no East or 

West” 
Catt to WorsHIP: 
Leader: 

Praise ye the Lord: 

O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is 

good; 

Response: 

For his lovingkindness endureth forever. 
Leader: 

It is a good thing to give thanks unto the 


Lord, 
And to sing praises unto thy name, O Most 
High! 
Response: 
To show forth thy lovingkindness in the 
morning, 


And thy faithfulness every night. 

Hymn: “All Things Praise Thee, Lord Most 
_ High” 
INTRODUCTION TO THEME (by the leader) : 

Every person—you, and I, and all the 
others—has some treasure, something good, 
‘that he can share with somebody else to 
make him richer or happier. Maybe you 
think you have nothing very precious to 
share. If you think that, it is only because 
you haven’t found out what it is. We can 
have a real adventure this month in discover- 
ing what treasure we have to share with 
other people. Perhaps we shall find we are 
richer than we thought. Perhaps we shall 
find out what good things other people have 
been sharing with us, and be more grateful 
and appreciative. You cannot share anything 
by yourself; for sharing really means having 
something, experiencing something, with 
others. 

What power you have 

In loving word or deed, 
Is yours to give 

To meet another’s need. 

But remember this also— 

When you have shared 

In friendly ways and true, 
Together you are glad, 

And both are richer, too. 

There are two wonderful things Jesus said, 
remembered and written in Luke’s story of 
his life, about the kind of giving that is 
sharing. Listen, and think, while I read them. 
Scripture Reapine: Luke 21:1-4; 10:30-35. 
LEADER: 


Givine LovincLy 

When the poor widow gave all she could 
of her little money, she must have given it 
lovingly, because she wanted to share her 
small saving with the work of the Temple, 
the House of God. I think she went away 
happier, feeling that she had a part in God’s 
work, and in worshiping him through her 
gift. Do you think she did? 

Think of the story Jesus told about the 
poor wounded man by the roadside. Do you 
see how different were the thoughts of the 
proud priest and the Levite who would 
‘have nothing to do with him, from the 
thoughts of the Samaritan, who saw him only 
as a suffering person who needed his help? 
What did the kind Samaritan share with the 


-§TEP BY STEP THROUGH THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SENIOR BIBLES .« 


man who had been hurt and robbed? 
(Give the group opportunity to express 

their ideas.) 

Maybe, when the wounded man knew all 
that the kind, friendly Samaritan had done 
for him, he had kinder, friendlier thoughts 
toward other people. Maybe he tried to give 
“loving word and deed”; to share his strength, 
his money, in “friendly ways and true,” as 
the stranger had shared with him. There is 
no telling how many people may have been 
helped because that Samaritan shared with a 
stranger in friendly thoughts and deeds. 

If he had not had friendly thoughts and 
feeling toward the one who needed his help, 
would he have shared his strength, his serv- 
ice—taking care of his wounds, putting him 
on his own beast—and his money, with him? 
What about ourselves? Do we—you, and I— 
give “friendly thoughts and gentle speech, to 
all within our reach”? Is there a shy boy or 
girl, new in your neighborhood or school? Is 
there a person you know, who is in some 
way different from you, as the wounded Jew 
was in some ways different from the Samari- 
tan? Jesus said to the lawyer to whom he 
told this story, “Go, and do thou likewise.” 
If we are to be Christians, following in his 
way, must we “do likewise”? How? Think 
of that, each of you, and try to see what you 
must do. 

(If there is any spontaneous wish to re- 
spond, give a brief moment for that.) 

Think of what this song means, as I read 
the words. Then let’s sing them with all our 
hearts. 

Hymn: “I Would Be True,” both stanazs. 

OFFERING: 

Leader: if 
“Not what we give, but what we share, 
The gift without the giver is bare.” 

Hymn Response: “O God, Who Workest 
Hitherto” 

CLostnc Prayer: Our Father, teach us how 
to share friendly thoughts and deeds. Give 
us the will and the wisdom to give and to 
receive freely and lovingly, in Jesus’ way. 
Amen. 

June 11 

THEME: Sharing Work and Skill ° 

PRELUDE: “My Master Was a Worker” 

Catt To WorsuiP: Psalm 9:1-2a 

RESPONSE (written on chart or blackboard, 
and read together) : Psalm 19:14 

Leaver: Let this hymn be the words of our 
mouths and the thoughts of our hearts, as 
we sing it together. 

Prayer Hymn: “Father, Hear the Prayer We 
Offer” 

Srory: 

Suartinc Work AND SKILL 

It was the time, long ago, when Solomon 
became king over all the land of Israel. 
There was peace in the kingdom. No enemies 
were threatening the walls of Jerusalem, the 
royal “city of David,” and there was rest 
from war. Now was the time for Solomon to 
build the “house of God” in the city, for 


1 James Russell Lowell, The Vision of Sir Launfal. 
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which David his father had planned. David 
had gathered a great store of gold and silver 
and brass and precious stones, treasure the 
people had given to make a beautiful Temple 
for the worship and glory of God. 

But when Solomon was ready to build, he 
found that he needed things he did not have. 
Only the best was good enough for the 
house of God, and the land of Israel did not 
have the finest cedars and other trees for 
timber. He did not have the skilful work- 
men who could make things of beauty out of 
the brass and silver and gold, or clever weav- 
ers and dyers to make gorgeous curtains of 
purple and blue and crimson. His people 
had been too busy fighting when David and 
Saul had been kings, to learn such arts, I sup- 
pose. But up in the north, in the kingdom 
of Tyre, there were great forests of fine tim- 
ber. King Hiram of Tyre had skillful work- 
men too, and he had been Dayvid’s friend. 
So King Solomon sent a message to the king 
of Tyre, telling him about the house of God 
he was going to build. 

“Send to me timber—cedar and fir from 
your forests. Send me too a clever workman 
in gold and silver and brass and in fine 
linen,” Solomon said in his message. “And I 
will give the hewers of timber a great store of 
wheat and barley and olive oil and wine, from 
our fields and orchards and vineyards.” 

So the two kings shared their treasures, and 
the beautiful Temple was built in Jerusalem. 
The clever worknian’ from Tyre worked with 
the most skilful of Solomon’s workers, show- 
ing them how to make most beautiful things 
for the Temple. He shared his work and his 
skill; and the farmers of Israel who raised in 
their fields and vineyards the food that’ went 
to Tyre shared the product of their work and 
skill. 

Hymn: “My Master Was a Worker” 


Discussion: 

Leader: In a letter Paul wrote to other 
Christians, he said, “We are workers together 
with God.” Each of you has some skill, 
some way of work, that you can share with 
someone else. Can you work with someone 
and help him to do better? Or are you 
learning from him? What skill do you have 
in work at home, that is your share? Can 
you help a friend to play games more skil- 
fully? Can you help a younger brother or 
sister? What can you do here, in our de- 
partment, with your special work or skill, 
sharing with the others? 

(Give time, with each suggestion, for re- 
sponse from the group, perhaps for additional 
suggestions. ) 

Let us all remember the last stanza of our 
hymn, “My Master Was a Worker” while 
John reads it to us. 

Then, brothers brave and manly, 
Together let us be, 

For he who is our Master 
The Man of men was he. 

The men who would be like him 
Are wanted everywhere, 

And where they love each other 
The Master’s men are there 

Witiiam Greorce TARRANT 
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Orrerinc: Use introduction and hymn re- 
sponse of last week. 


June 18 


Tueme: Joy Is Yours to Share 

PretupeE: “This Is My Father’s World” 

Catt to Worsuip: “O come, let us sing unto 
the Lord: Let us make a joyful noise to the 
rock of our salvation. 

Response: “O Lord, how manifold are thy 
works! in wisdom hast thou made them 
all; the earth is full of thy riches.” 
(Psalm 95:1; 104:24) 


Hymn: “With Happy Voices Singing” 
InrtRopuUCTION TO THEME: (by the leader) 
Jesus was continually giving wonderful 
gifts to the people who came to him: new 
thoughts of God, their Father—healing and 
health for their bodies, comfort and hope for 
their spirits, and joy. This is what he said 
to the disciples, his friends, about his joy, 
and their joy. 
ScripTurE: John 15:10-12. (May be read by 
a_ teacher.) 


LEADER: 
Let Us SHare Joy 


When we read the story of Jesus’ life, and 
the things he said, it seems clear that he 
found joy in things out-of-doors—wild birds 
and flowers, sheep on the hillside, fields of 
golden grain and vines heavy with ripe 
grapes, the sunset and sunrise sky, even the 
“orass of the field.” They all belonged to 
his Father’s world. He found joy in the 
children, in his friends, in the happiness 
of those he helped. He found joy in the 
work of teaching, and preaching and healing 
that God, his Father, had given him to do. 
He shared his joy; everyone who came to 
him for help went away happier—except 
that young man who loved his riches too 
much. 

“All who joy would win,” .a poet said 
once, “must share it—happiness was born 
a twin.” Share your joy—in good times, in 
fun, in lovely things you see, or hear, or 
read and it is doubled, you see. Think now 
of some joy you have, something that makes 
you happy. How can you share it? Is it 
gardening? Is it reading a fine book? Is it 
friendship? It is lovely wild things you have 
found? Is it play? 

(Encourage the group to give free ex- 
pression about how they may share joy with 
someone else.) 

I think we have real- joy here, when we 
meet together on Sunday morning. We do 
things together; we sing, and talk, and pray, 
and think together. Perhaps there are other 
boys and girls’ who might come and share 
our happiness, if we asked them, if we 
brought them with us, if we made them 
welcome. Shall we all try to do that? 
Hymn: “Father, We Thank Thee” 

OFFERING 

Prayer of Dedication: O God our Father, 
we give thee thanks for all the joys that 
come into our lives. We bring our offering 
to thee, and pray that it may bring joy to 
others of thy children. Amen. 

Hymn: “We Give Thee But Thine Own” 


June 25 


THEME: How Shall We Share Our Faith 
in God? ? 

PreLupe: “Now Thank We All Our God” 

OpenING SENTENCES: 


Leader: Make a joyful noise unto the 
Lord, all ye lands. 

Ist Year Classes (together): Serve the 
Lord with gladness, come before his presence 
with singing. 
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2nd Year Classes: Know ye that the Lord 
he is God; it is he that hath made us, and 
not we ourselyes; we are his people, and the 
sheep of his pasture. 

3rd Year Classes: Enter into his gates with 
thanksgiving, and into his courts with praise; 
be thankful unto him, and bless his name. 

All, (together): For the Lord is good; 
his mercy is everlasting; and his truth en- 
dureth to all generations. (Psalm 100) 
Hymn: “Now Thank We All Our God” 
THOUGHTS ON THE THEME: 

We sing together often in this service 
hymns that speak for us our faith in God, 
our sure feeling of his love and care. We 
sing “This is my Father’s world” and “He 
speaks to me everywhere.” We sing our 
thankfulness to God, who 

“Hath blessed us on our way 

With countless gifts of love 

And still is ours today.”? 

We feel sure, when we pray to our Father, 
of what the hymn says: 

“Thou art around us, within us, and near us 

Thou wilt attend when we earnestly pray.” 

We began to know something of God 
our Father, to have faith in him, when we 
were little children; and now we know more 
of the 


“Faith of our fathers! living still 

In spite of dungeon, fire and sword—” 

It seems to me that this faith in God, the 
loving Father, who is 

“God of the earth, the sky, the sea, 

Maker of all, above, below—” 


is greatest treasure we have. It makes every 
other treasure so much richer—friendship, 
work, skill, joy. Can we share our treasure 
of faith in God, with others? Are we doing 
that when we worship him together in our 
church? And when we make known to 
others our faith in God in joining the 
church? (Wait for any answer from the 
children.) 

Which hymn would you like to sing now, 
that expresses our faith in God? 
Hymn (Chosen by the group) 
LEADER: 

Lert Us Suare Fairu 

Now think of this: Can we share our 

faith in God, whom Jesus taught us to know 


2“Now Thank We All Our God,” Martin 
Rinkart a 
3““Hear Us, Our Father,’ F. W. Faber 


Intermediate 
Department 
By Louise B. Griffiths* 


THEME FOR JUNE: Praise God for Summer! 


For the Leader 


These worship services are meant to form 
something of a “prelude to summer.” The 
should do at least two things: (1) help boys 
and girls to become aware of the beauties 
and joys of summer and be grateful for 
them; (2) cause intermediates to see God 
as revealed in the everyday experiences of 
summer days. Many church schools will be 
holding “church school day” or “children’s 
day” programs on one of the Sundays in 
June. Also all boys and girls will be ex- 
periencing “end-of-the-year” affairs in public 
school. The second service may be altered 
or used in part by those schools who hold 
traditional “church school” or “children’s 
day” programs. Likewise any department 


* Godfrey, Illinois. 


as our Father, the loving Father of all 


Wi 


people in far places, where he cannot go! 


H 


the children to answer.) 


have received, freely give.” We can give te 
the missionary work of the Church—preach 
ers, doctors, teachers, helpers, translations 
of the Bible in many languages—through 
our money. We can give our prayers, our 


te 


of other nations and peoples. Listen—and 
let us make this our prayer while it is read. 
(One of the group reads the following 
hymn yerses. ) } 


OFFERING: 


Prayer: Our Father, we bring thee our 


may use it to help students consider the — 
values gained in church school and public — 
school during the past year. It is under- 
stood, of course, that the order of these serv- — 
ices may be changed. 


supplemented by 
through-the-summer activities. A “nature 
treasure hunt,” when boys and girls take a 
hike and look for interesting items in nature, 
may well follow the first program. One group 
had a most interesting time as they sought 
for items listed as “factories,” “fly traps,” 
“no-trespassing signs,” and. other . strange- 
names. They referred, of course, to green 
leaves, 
thorns or poisonous parts, etc. Experiences 
with the microscope, through which they 
may see the insides of a leaf, the cross sec- 
tion of a stem, the delicate cell construction — 
of an insect’s wing, the interesting mechan- 
ism of the moth’s antennae, will also be most 
helpful. So will a browsing table or library 
displaying such books as How Miracles 
Abound, by Bertha Stevens; The Child and 
the Universe, by Bertha Stevens; the twenty- 
eight cent booklets in the “Basic Science 
Series” prepared by the University of Chi- 


orld, with people who do not know him— 
ow can we do that? (Give opportunity foi 


Jesus said to the disciples, “Freely yo 


rest, our study and loving understanding 


God our Father, Giver of all good, 
Hear thy children’s praise! 

Giver of sunlight, moonlight, starlight, 

Maker of meadows and skies and seas, 

Lord of all living things, Lord of all beauty, 
Hear our praise! 


God, our Father, Maker of all things! 
Hear thy children’s praise! - 
Source of all goodness, all lovingkindness. 
Giver of courage, of joy, and peace; gn 
Lord of the harvest, Lord. of the hearth-fire, 
‘Hear our praise! 1 


God, our Father, while we worship thee, 
Hear thy children’s prayer! ; 

Teach us to love thee, praise thee, serve 
thee, 

Teach us to follow thy paths to peace; 

Guide us in brotherhood, in lovingkindness, 
Lord we pray! j 


Leader: 
All one family, we and they; i 
How shall we share with our brothers, — 

today? , Ft 

Hymn: “Thy Work,-O God, Needs Many 
Hands” va 


] 
) 
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thoughts, our prayers for thy other children 
over the world, in places far from us, in 
difficulty, in danger, in hardship and lone- 
liness. Help them to know thy love, to have + 
faith in thee, to find courage and joy in 
thee, we pray, as Jesus, thy Son, taught us _ 
to know thee. Amen. i 


4“A Hymn of Praise,’’ Used by Junior Lessons. 


These services can well lead to*and ‘be 
through-the-week and 


insect-eating plants, plants with 
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go Laboratory School and published by 
ow, Peterson and Company, Evanston, III. 
especially Balance in Nature, Insect So- 
ieties, Our Ocean of Air, Beyond. the Solar 
ystem) ; the ten cent books, Seeing Stars, 
"he Book of Wonder, The Book of Plant 
Life, Birds of America, Wild Flowers of 
‘dmerica and others found in the ten cent 
tores. Following the fourth service, or as 
art of it, plans may be made for various 
ummer events: star-gazing evenings, picnics, 
tips, day-camps, or work camps. 


Motion Pictures 


First Sunday. Hills and the Sea. (See 
escription in Primary Department above) 
Fourth Sunday. Work Campers, Jr. 2 
eels (25 min.) Silent, color, $5.00; 2 reels 
(25 min.) Silent, $3.00. Activities of a junior 
work camp at Torrington, Conn., conducted 
by Associated Junior Work Camps. 

Available from denominational publishing 
1ouses, members of The Religious Film Asso- 
clation. Names and addresses may be ob- 
ained from the Association headquarters, 297 


ourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


June 4 


THEME: Praise God for Summer Beauty! 

As Stupents Arrive: Thinking and Ob- 
serving 
Have slips of paper and pencils ready, 

and ask early comers to start lists of “things 

I like about summer.” If possible, obtain a 

microscope, and allow students to observe 

items such as those suggested above under 

“For the Leader.” Some early comers may 

help arrange the worship center. 

Worsuip Center: If possible, a bowl of wild 
roses. Or arrangement of other June 
flowers available. 

PRELUDE: “To a Wild Rose,’ by MacDowell 

Openinc Worbs: 

And what is so rare as a day in June? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days; 

Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays... 


Now the heart is so full that a drop over- 
fills it; 
We are happy now because God wills 
1) 
James RussELL Lowett, from The Vision 
of Sir Launfal 
Hymn: “The Summer Days are Come Again,” 
or “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee” 
Remarks: Everyone is glad when summer 
seems surely on its way or “just around 
the corner.” This morning we are going 
to hear several poems that express some 
of the joys of summer. Some are by great 
poets; one is from the Bible; one we 
shall hear as a song; one is by a boy and 
another by a girl. As we listen, let us add 
to the lists that we started earlier, naming 
as many lovely things about summer as 
possible. 


Reapines (by intermediates) : 
(1) Song of Solomon 2:11,12. 
(2) “A noise like a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune...” 
(SAMUEL TayLor Coreripce, from The 

Ancient Mariner.) 

Sone: “Summer Is A-Coming In,” an ancient 
two-part round. It may be sung as a solo or 
as a round by a group of intermediates. 
A good arrangement appears in The Uni- 
versal Folk Songster. by Botsford, .G. 
Shirmer, Inc., New York. 50c. It may be 
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Have You Seen All Six? 


IN THE LANDS OF 
THE BIBLE 


These elective studies for Intermediates are the chosen Work 
Books for thousands of boys and girls all over the country. 


Each book contains resource and guidance material, maps, 


charts, Bible tests, pictures and other attractive material. 


are both Work and Study Books. 


They 


The immediate success of the first four books fed to the publi- 
cation of the two newest, just off the press: “Singers of a New 
Song” and “In the Lands of the Bible.” 


All these books are being used as Textbooks in Pioneer Camps. 
Directors find them interesting and informative. 
Price, each, 25 cents. 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


found in many folk song collections as 
well. 
Reapincs (by intermediates) : 
(3) I love 
Summer sounds while daylight lingers: 
Children shouting “Run, sheep, run!” 
Swishing sounds of roller skating; 
Mothers calling, “Day is done!” 


Sounds of insects through the darkness 
As I lie awake in bed: 
June bugs, crickets, frogs and locusts. 
Mosquito! Cover up my head! 
(A Gir) 
(4) When the hot summer day becomes 
silent 
As children are sent to their naps, 
And mother lies down for a moment, 
Then I find a spot of cool shade 


And relax with a good book, content. 
(A Boy) 


(5) “The sky looks,” page 22 in My Own 
Book of Prayers, Ed. by Mary Alice Jones. 
Rand McNally Co. 10c. 

Hymn: “All Creatures of Our God and King” 
as lists are collected 

OrrerINc: Music of hymn continued. Dur- 
ing offering, adult leader may look over 
lists and select a few to read. 

Lirany: Adult leader may read several of the 
lists, pausing after each for the department 
to pray in unison: “O God, we praise thee 
for summer!” 


June 11 
THEME: Praise God for Things We Have 
Learned 
Two PossisLeE PLANs: 
The “body” of this program may take one 
of two forms. If you plan to make the service 
one that summarizes the year’s work, make 


several assignments, asking students to re- 
port upon certain things learned or done 
during the year. If you wish to continue 
the emphasis upon nature started last week, 
assign reports upon: What makes the sky 
blue? What causes beautiful sunsets? The 

Mind of God. (Brief answers are given 

below.) 

As Stupents GatHer: Have committees, or 
early comers, arrange work done during 
the year. Or encourage early comers to 
find answers to the questions given above, 
in the books on the browsing table (See 
“For the Leader.”) 


THE WorsHIP CENTER: Select some piece of 
work done by the group: a mural, a map, 
or a poster, for example, and use it as a 
center of worship. Or use a very lovely 
picture of a nature scene. 


PretubE: Music of a favorite hymn used 
during the past year. Or music of “All 
Creatures of Our God and King.” 


Opentinc Worps: 
O Iv’s Fun to Fino Out 
O it’s fun to find out about stars, glaciers, 
rocks— 
About how this great earth came to be; 
And its fun to discover why men don’t fall off 
And how water can stay in the sea 
When we're spinning through space amid 
planets and stars 
So much faster than man-can decree! 


O it’s fun to find out’ about people and 
books— 
About great folk, and small folk, and me: 
Just what makes us grow and what makes us 
think 
And with whom it is best to agree. 
O it’s fun to find out about everything 
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That makes life such a great mystery! 
anes 

Hymn: A stanza each of several favorites, or 
“This Is My Father’s World.” 

LEADER: 

(If you are reviewing things learned during 
the year, say something like this: “It has 
been fun, this year, as we have worked to- 
gether to learn things. Today we are going to 
recall some of the interesting things we have 
learned.” 

(If you are continuing the appreciation of 
nature, you may say: “Those of us who were 
here early had fun finding out some interest- 
ing facts about nature. We’re going to tell you 
about some of them as we worship and think 
together today.”’) 

Biste Reapines: If you are following the first 
plan, select several important passages and 
have them read or given from memory by 
several students. If you are using the sec- 
ond plan, have Psalm 136:1-9 read respon- 
sively: a student reading the first part of 
each verse, and the department giving the 
response, or the second half of each verse. 

Reports: Reports upon work done during the 
year, or the following: 


1. The Wonder oj the Sky. Have you ever 
thought about the wonderful blue color of 
the summer sky? There are two reasons for 
its color. First, the air is: full of countless 
tiny dust particles which reflect to our eyes 
the blue color that is in the sunlight. Second, 
there is much nitrogen gas in the air, and it 
is blue. Of course we all know that the clouds 
which look like great masses of softest, whit- 
est cotton, are gatherings of water drops 
which reflect the white light, or really, all the 
light of the sun to us. 


2. The Wonderful Sunset Colors. God is 
surely a wonderful artist, for in each sunset 
he paints a very different but very beautiful 
picture. Where does he get his colors? We 
all know that when we properly. hold a glass 
prism, or any piece of irregularly cut glass, 
in a ray of sunlight, it causes a sort of rain- 
bow, for it breaks up the white sunshine into 
the many different colors that compose it. 
The air, we have just learned, is full of little 
particles of dust and drops of water. During 
the day, when the sun is sending its rays 
straight down, these do not affect the light. 
In the evening, when the sun rays are slant- 
ing, the little particles act as prisms and 
break the light into many colors. It is easy to 
see, then, why some of our most beautiful 
sunsets appear after storms, for storms stir 
the air up and cause it to contain many 
particles of dust and drops of moisture. 

3. The Mind of God. Have you ever won- 
dered about the beautiful colors and designs 
in butterfly wings? Have you noticed the in- 
tricate and beautiful patterns in the wings of 
the great Cecropia moth or the delicate de- 
signs in those of the luna moth? Or have 
you asked why some bird eggs are certain 
colors or speckled in certain ways and why 
each variety of bird is a different color and 
shape and design, with a different song? 

Science ‘can give us some answers. It tells 
us that the colors are caused by various chem- 
ical characteristics of the bodies of the in- 
sects or birds. It points out too, that these 
colors have purposes of protection. The 
earth-colored quail can scarcely be seen in 
the brown fields of autumn. The pale green 
luna moth matches the new spring leaves. 

Answers such as these are not completely 
satisfying. They do not say how these won- 
derful things were planned and created. They 
only lead us to another fact that lies behind 
all the wonder of nature: the great mind of 


1 From Becoming a Person, by Louise Griffiths, 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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God who thought out the intricate life proc- 
esses and made the beautiful colors and de- 
signs. Each lovely butterfly, each beautiful 
flower that the butterfly or moth visits, each 
brilliantly or softly colored bird, each 
speckled egg, says something like this: “A 
great, keen, thoughtful Mind planned me. 
A great God made me.” 

Prayer-Porem: Either “Things I’ve Learned,” 
or “Some Lovely Things.” 

These prayers are found in the ten cent 
book, My Own Book of Prayers, found in 
most ten cent stores. The first is on page 50; 
the second is on page 20. - 

Hymn: “All Creatures of Our God and King,” 
or the round, “Summer Is A-Coming In,” 
introduced last week. 

Orrertnc: As music of hymn continues. If 
the first plan is being followed a brief re- 
port on the work that the offerings have 
helped to do during the year, will be in 
order. 

Prayer: Thanks for God’s many gifts, and 
prayer that the offering may help others to 
enjoy God’s beautiful world. 


June 18 


TueMe: Praise God for Summer Holidays 
As Srupents Arrive: The week before this 
Sunday, ask students to bring for this 
service as many different kinds of flowers 
as they can find. Today, let early comers 
arrange a bowl of flowers for. the worship 
service, making selections from those 
brought. Have them arrange the rest in 
bunches to be taken, later, to shut-ins. 
THe Worsuip Center: The “Midsummer 
Eve Bouquet” arranged by early comers. 
(See story, below.) 
PretupE: Music from Mendelssohn’s Mid- 
summer Night's Dream. 
Opentnc Worps: (By an Intermediate) : 
God’s heart is full of music! 
He loves to play a tune 
Upon the gay ascending scale 
Of flower-beds in June. 
—E eanor B. Stock? 
Catt to Worsuip: (By Another Intermed- 
iate): Psalm 100:1,2 
Hymn: “This Is My Father’s World” 
Story: 


THE MipsumMer Eve Bouquet 

“The Midsummer Eve festival will be more 
wonderful than ever this year,” thought Sig- 
rid. Mathilde, her older sister, was to be 
queen of the frolic, and her brother Oscar 
was to help decorate the pole. 

In Sweden where Sigrid lived, the Mid- 
summer Eve festival which took place on 
June twenty-second was a most important 
event. 

“T shall gather a big bouquet,” announced 
Sigrid that morning. Frequently the boys and 
girls vied with each other in getting the 
greatest variety of flowers and grasses in the 
Midsummer Eve bouquet. 

“I know a place where the wild straw- 
berries are ripe,” Sigrid called to Oscar. But 
her brother did not hear what Sigrid said. 
He was talking to Mathilde about something 
very important. He was saying that Old 
Gustav was away and that there would be 
no fiddler to play for the folk games. 

“No fiddler!” sighed Mathilde. It was so 
disappointing to have Old Gustav away this 
year when she was to be queen. 

Sigrid was disappointed too. The music 
that the old fiddler played made the games 
so merry on Midsummer Eve. Before going 
to gather flowers, Sigrid ran to the kitchen 
to tell her mother about the strawberries. 
New potatoes, fresh fish and wild straw- 


2 Used by permission of author. 
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‘colors. Going across the field toward old Mrs. 


berries were the dishes that everyone ex- 
pected to have at the Midsummer Eve feast 
Then Sigrid began to gather her bouquet:) | 
lilies of the valley, daisies, forget-me-nots, 
Then she spied some night violets. The stems 
of the wild roses were prickly, but s 
managed to add a few to her bouquet. 
Suddenly she exclaimed: “Blaklint!” usi 
the Swedish name for the blue flower that 
was the shade of one of Sweden’s national 


Rydeen’s home, she discovered sdme of the 
lacy, blue blaklint flowers. “I shall put in a 
big handful of these,” she decided. Then 
she noticed how close she was to Mrs. Ry- 
deen’s house. She remembered that the old 
lady was lame and would not be able to 
gather a Midsummer Eve bouquet. So she 
decided to give Mrs. Rydeen her bouquet. 
“T can pick more flowers,” she thought. — | 
Near Mrs. Rydeen’s doorstep Sigrid heard 
something that made her pause and listen 
in wonder. It was soft sweet music that 
reminded her of the music Old Gustav had 
played on his violin. : 
“Oh, it’s wonderful,” gasped Sigrid when 
she noticed that Mrs. Rydeen was watching 
her questioningly from the -doorway. 
“Wonderful indeed!” smiled the old lady. 
“The player is an old friend who surprised 
me today. But Rudolf Olson is not: merel 
an old friend. He is a great violinist who 
has played before the king at Stockholm. 
A Midsummer Eve bouquet for me!” smiled — 
Mrs. Rydeen when Sigrid offered her th 
flowers. ; j 
The guest admired the flowers too. Then 
he began to play his violin again. It re-~ 
minded Sigrid of the Midsummer Eve games. 
She remembered about Old Gustav. .. ; 
“T wonder,” she thought. “I shall ask Mrs. — 
Rydeen,” she decided. E 
When Sigrid started home’a few minutes — 
later she had such wonderful news that she 
did not stop to gather-more flowers. 7 
After the feasting that evening everyone ~ 
hurried to the hill where the tall Midsummer 
Eve pole stood. The queen appeared with — 
her maids dressed in white. Pretty girls — 
dressed in pink, blue, yellow and green 
dresses came out to dance around the pole. — 
There was a_ sudden stillness. Presently - 
everyone began to hear low music. It sounded — 
like the soft strains that Old Gustay had ~ 
played other years. | 
“But. Old Gustav is away,” one person — 
said and then another. a 
“Tt is a friend of Mrs. Rydeen’s,” Sigrid 


told her friend Hilda. “I will tell you how — 


it happened.” But there wasn’t time then, 
for the soft music changed to a merry tune — 
and everyone joined in the games. . 

Later Sigrid heard someone say: “How — 
fortunate that this man came to play in Old 
Gustav’s place.” And another added: “A — 
girl found him.” A 

Questioningly Hilda turned to Sigrid. — 
“You were going to tell me.” 

“It was really the Midsummer Eve bou- 
guet,” smiled Sigrid as she told Hilda all — 
about it. 


—Ina E. Linnstey$ 

Discusston: A brief discussion, if desired, 
of our summer holidays and Christian — 
ways of observing them. Include not 
merely Independence Day, but all vaca- — 
tion days, discussing things to do to 
make the coming summer vacation days 
meaningful. 

Hymn: “The Summer Days Are Come Again,” 
or the sone, “Summer Is A-Comine In.” 

Orrerinc: As music from Midsummer Night's — 
Dream is again played and as flowers ar- 
ranged for shut-ins, as well as the offering 


3 Copyright, Methodist Book Concern. Used by 
permiasion. 


plates, are brought to the worship center. 
LANNING: Brief announcement of plans to 
_ distribute flowers to shut-ins. 

(Cxosine Prayer: Thanking God for holidays 
and asking that all may keep them as 
Christians. 


| June 25 


THEME: Praise God for Summer Opportun- 

ities! 

As Srupents Arrive: Have them start a 
blackboard list of interesting things to do 
during vacation days. 

Worsuip Center: Arrange a number of 
“tools” for summer activities on the wor- 
ship center: roller skates, picnic basket, 
sketching pad and ‘érayons, a good book, 
ete. 

PRELUDE: Music of “The Summer Days Are 
Come Again.” 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 150:1,2,6. 

Hymn: “Fairest Lord Jesus” 

Reapincs (By Two Intermediates): Jesus 
and Nature 4 


(1) Nature He loved as kinsman loves 
his kin, 

And held all beasts and birds and 
flowers and trees 

In sweet esteem, as though indeed 
they were 

In some strange way a very part of 
‘Him, 

And.He the champion of their liber- 

ies: 

And, as He sat, the birds and little 
beasts 

Would creep up close and sit and 
watch Him there, 

With eyes like tiny stars, and bated 


(2) 


breaths, 

For they in Him found sweet com- 
panionship, 

And He found good and God in 
everything. 


TaLk (By Adult Leader) : 


Usine SumMER OpporTUNITIES 

Jesus must have loved the summertime. 
The poetry that we just heard imagines that 
Jesus made friends of animals and birds. Of 
course we do not know that the ideas sug- 
gested in this poetry are true. But we do 
know that Jesus spent many summer hours 
traveling over the countryside. We know 
that he used many examples from nature 
as he talked to people and told stories. He 
spoke of the “lilies of the field,” the spar- 
rows, the farmers and their grain, and the fig 
tree. He also found much to do‘on his sum- 
mer trips. He helped many people, visited 
with them, fed them, healed them. What can 
we do during our summer days, as we strive 
to live as Christians? 

In one church school, the boys and girls 
made booklets which they called “Christian 
Pastime for Summer Days.” Each class wrote 
one of the ten pages that it contained. Each 
page suggested things to do for one week of 
vacation. One page, for example, was about 
trees. It gave a poem to read, references in 
the Bible about trees, and descriptions of 
trees that could be found in the neighbor- 
hood. Another page was about birds. An- 
other suggested a hike along a stream and 
listed things to look for on the hike. At the 
end of the summer everyone brought the 
books back to church school and reported 
on the things done. 

Another church school planned several 
“day-camps” that were really “work-camps” 
of but one day’s length..A day-camp is a day 
spent in camp-like activities: hiking, pic- 
nicing, perhaps swimming, resting, having 


4From Gentlemen, the Kina! by John Oxen- 
ham. Used by permission of the Pilgrim Press. 
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discussion, worshiping. A work-camp is a 
camp in which campers not only have fun 
as they engage in recreation, but do some 
significant work for others. One group of 
intermediates had a day-work camp on their 
church lawn. They started with a brief period 
of worship. Then their pastor led them in a 
bit of Bible study. Next they went to work 
to beautify the church lawn. They worked 
until 11:30 when they played games. At 
12:30 they ate a picnic lunch. After a rest 
period, they had a “sing” of camp songs. 
Then they went to work again. The day 
closed with a worship service. Another inter- 
mediate department had a day camp which 
they invited city boys and girls to share. 
Another organized a “community play club” 
for the little children of the neighborhood, 


and kept boys and girls safe and happy as 
they played games in a vacant lot. What 
can we do this summer? 


Discussion: Of individual summer activities 
and of plans which may be carried out 
as a department. 

Orrerinc: As music of “This is My Father’s 
World,” or “All Creatures of Our God and 
King” is played. 

Hymn: The hymn just played. 

Prayer: As we make our offering today, dear 
Lord, we thank thee for summer opportuni- 
ties. Guide us to take advantage of the 
coming summer days to enjoy the world 
of beauty, to worship thee, and to help 
others. Amen. 


Senior and 
Young People's 


Departments 
By Raymond M. Veh* 


THEME For June: Crusaders—Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow 


Motion Pictures 


First Sunday. The Kindled Flame. 33 
min., l6mm. Sound, $9.00. A dramatic story 
of how early Christians loyal to their cause 
even unto death were able to win over their 
Roman persecutors. 

Available from denominational publishing 
houses, members of The Religious Film Asso- 
ciation. Names and addresses may be ob- 
tained from the Association headquarters, 297 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


June 4 


THEME: Crusaders of the First Centuries 
Pretupe: “Prelude” by Frederick Chopin. 
Opus 28, No. 71 
Catt to WorsHIP: 
Though ruthless 
weapons gory, 
We hold ourselves for thee all loyalties 
above. 
Though storms of hate may rage in empty 
glory, : 
In the splendor of the dawn we see thy 
cross of love. 
With healing rays it gleams afar, 
And radiates its deathless hope from star 
to flaming star, 
We march with thee where martyrs trod, 
Til all the sons of. men become the sons 


of God. 


power may wield its 


—Jay Hotmes Smiru 2 
Hymn: “Faith of Our Fathers! Living Still” 


Scripture: Mark 9:23,24; John 3:14-16; 
11:14,15, 21-25 
PRAYER: 


Our Father, help us to realize that thou 
art the Father of all who have gone before 
us, and of all who will come after us. In 
days of old it was thy guiding hand which 
led thy children when the ways were un- 
certain, which strengthened them when their 
courage ebbed, and which brought them 
victory when all seemed lost. May we today 
so appreciate our heritage that comes to us 
from thee, from thy Son, Jesus Christ, and 
from those men and women who through the 


* Editor, The Evangelical Crusader, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

1 Found in The Church School Hymnal for 
Youth, Westminster Press. 


2 Written in Lucknow City Ashram 


years have been true to thee, that we shall 
take courage and continue to serve thee with 
new hope and new strength. May the her- 
itage that we leave behind us be truly 
worthy. In Jesus’.name, we pray. Amen. 
Quartet: “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God” 
LEADER: 

There is a famous saying, “The blood of 
the martyrs is the seed of the church.” As 
we hear talks about the early Christian 
martyrs let us ask ourselves, “What was 
there about these “Christians, their lives and 
deaths, that added to the power of the young 
church? What did they possess in their 
Christian experience and character that we 
need today?” a 

Tatk ONE: 
CurisTIAN Martyrpoms AT ROME 


Rome’s pagan populace was inclined to 
hate the Christians because the latter lived 
aloof from the sensual pagan life, took no 
part in the colorful heathen festivals, and 
clung to a world-denying rather than a world- 
accepting faith. They were long suspected 
of diabolical crimes, cannibalism, child 
murder, incest, and the like, because their 
semi secret “love feasts” and their sacrament 
of “eating the flesh and drinking the blood” 
of their Lord were both misunderstood. More- 
over, when drought or pestilence or other 
calamity occurred, it was easy to blame this 
new sect which was drawing converts away 
from the ancient deities under whom Rome 
had known her greatest days. 

The Christians could not burn so much 
as a grain or two of incense before the 
statue of a human emperor without. they 
felt, denying their Lord. In Roman eyes this 


doubtless seemed as unreasonable and 
ominous as disrespect to the flag appears 
today. 


In A.D. 64 more than half of the city of 
Rome was consumed in a fire which raged 
for nine days. 
Nero was suspected by the people of having 
had the fire deliberately set. To turn the 
popular fury from himself he managed by 
torture to obtain some kind of confession 
from certain persons connected with the 
local Christian sect. Tacitus, in his Annals, 
says that a large number were convicted, “not 
so much of arson as of hatred of the human 
race.” Some were dressed in the skins of 
wild beasts and mangled to death by dogs; 
others were put on crosses and, evidently cov- 
ered with pitch, were set on fire as torches 
in a night spectacle in Nero’s gardens. So 
terrible was the cruelty, Tacitus adds, that 
a popular reaction of sympathy for the mar- 
tyrs occurred. 

TALK Two: 
PoLycarP 

The apostle John, visiting the infant 
church in Smyrna, found in it a young man, 
born in a Christian family, reared in a 
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Justly or not, the Emperor . 


. 


Christian atmosphere, who seemed to him 
best fitted to undertake the duties of church 
leadership. Accordingly, he made this man 
bishop despite his youth, and for more than 
half a century the church at Smyrna was 
under Polycarp’s direction. 

Polycarp was a man of great purity of 
life and sweetness of character. He performed 
the duties of his office faithfully, opposing 
false teaching when it appeared in his 
church, but spending much more time in 
exhorting his little group of Christians to 
pattern their lives after that of their Lord. 

The years passed. The church in Smyrna 
grew steadily. Polycarp became known and 
honored, not only among Christians but 
among all the better class of citizens of the 
Roman province of Asia. And then, just as it 
seemed that he was to finish his long career 
in peace, martyrdom crowned him. 

Polycarp taught that it was wrong for 
Christians to worship Caesar. Rome was 
willing to let a man believe what he pleased 
provided he put his allegiance to the em- 
peror and the state above every other alleg- 
iance. Polycarp maintained that the Chris- 
tian’s primary allegiance had to be to a Lord 
who taught them many things which they 
regarded as in opposition to the desire of the 
state. It was this practice of the Christians 
in putting their allegiance to their faith— 
what we would call their consciences—before 
their allegiance to the state, that brought 
about martyrdom. Rome would not tolerate 
divided allegiance. 

This emphasis of Polycarp eventually pre- 
cipitated a conflict between officers of the 
Roman Empire and Christians which took 
place during the civic games, probably in the 
year 155. Urged to curse Christ, Polycarp 
answered: “Eighty and six years have I 
served him, and he hath done me no wrong. 
How then can I speak evil of my King who 
saved me?” Centuries have passed since Poly- 
carp suffered martydom but that old issue 
as to a Christian’s primary loyalty is still 
unsettled. : 

Tak THREE: 
CrusapINc CHURCHMEN 


Through those early centuries many gave 
their lives to stamp out paganism and en- 
rich Christian culture. In 404 the monk Tel- 
emachus, leaping into the Roman arena, 
protested against the butchery of gladiators. 
He died under stones cast by the infuriated 
spectators, but human blood never again 
stained the areria. Lecky says that scarcely 
any other reform is to be compared with 
this and that it was due. almost exclusively 
to the Christian Church. 

The greatest churchmen of this period in- 
cluded Ambrose, mighty bishop of Milan, 
who successfully defied both emperor and em- 
press and by his power in the pulpit turned 
Augustine to the Church; Chrysostom (“The 
Golden Mouth”), greatest preacher of the 
East, stern but popular Bishop of Constanti- 
nople, who finally. died in exile for denounc- 
ing the immorality of an empress’ court; 
Jerome, the scholar and monastic, whose 
savage asceticism cost one Roman _noble- 
woman her yery life and whose labors in 
translating the Old Testament from the 


‘original Hebrew still stand in the official 


Bible of the Roman Church; and Augustine, 
who turned at thirty-three from a wistful 
but licentious life to become the mightiest 
Christian since New Testament days, cham- 
pion of the irresistible grace of God, more 
influential to this day, in both Roman-Cath- 
olic and Protestant thought, than any mind 
since Paul's. 
Prayer: To be faithful to the heritage given 
us by the long line of martyrs. 
Hymn: “Dear Lord and Father of Mankind” 
(First two stanzas) 
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June 11 


TuemeE: Crusaders of a Thousand Years Ago 
Pretuve: “Faith of Our Fathers” 
Catt to WorsuHip: “Youth Rides in Con- 


quest” 

The crusaders of yester-year were glorious 
figures of a picturesque historical period. 
They were young, strong men and lovely 
women who laid their lives upon the altar 
of sacrifice. So buoyant were they, so un- 
afraid, so young! So thrilled by romance 
and adventure! It was the flower of knight- 
hood and maidenhood riding forth upon a 
Christian quest to right a great wrong. They 
journeyed forward, even along a road that 
knew no return, into a far country. 

But these crusaders of yesterday were no 
more buoyant, no more afraid, no more 
romantic than the crusaders of this day, 
who go forth, just as gallantly as ever 
knights went forth, to do battle for the right. 
Knighthood—that flourished in the dim past 
—is still alive. Knighthood today goes clad 
in khaki or in blue, in a neat business suit 
or a clever little frock. But the heart of youth 
—ardent, romantic, searching—is unchanged. 
Young people carry on the inner flame 
of purity and idealism which builds the 
kingdom of God. 


Hymn: “Christian, Dost Thou See Them?” 
Scripture: Hebrews 11:17-40; 12:1-2 
Prayer: Of thanksgiving for the host of 
those who have gone forward through the 
ages in fellowship with God and for the 
sense of unity we have with them. 
QuarTEeT: “We March, We March to Vic- 
tory” 
TaLxs (by three young people) : 
I. KyicoTHoop 1n FLowER 


A youth destined to be a knight began 
his training at the early age of seven. 
Taken from his mother’s keeping the “future 
knight” was sent to the castle of one of the 
great nobles to be educated with that noble’s 
own children. 

At the age of fourteen when the lad 
was promoted from page to squire the train- 
ing became progressively harder. Strenuous 
physical culture was imposed upon the 
would-be knight. He was gradually taught 
to use knightly weapons, to bear the weight 
of armor, to ride, to jump, to wrestle, to 
swim, to hunt, to hawk, to joust in the 
tournaments and to endure the utmost 
fatigue of all kinds. One knight left a 
diary of his youthful days, in which he re- 
ferred to walking and running long distances 
in a coat of mail. He could spring from 
the ground to the shoulders of a man on 
horseback and, holding on by one hand, 
ride astride there. He could also, in full 
armor, climb up the under side of a long 
ladder by means of his hands only, and 
perform other acrobatic feats. 

When squires became skilled they at- 
tended their lords in battle and took 
charge of prisoners. 

hen came the night when the squire 
kept vigil alone before the altar of a dimly- 
lighted cathedral. Kneeling in prayer he 
dedicated the strength of his young man- 
hood to the Highest. He prayed that he 
might never prove unworthy of the vows 
he and all knights take upon themselves: 


“To reverence the king as if he were 
Their conscience, and their conscience as 
their king, 

To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 
To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 
To honor his own word as if his God’s, 
To live sweet lives of purest chastity, 

To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 

And worship her by years of noble deeds.” 
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Il. THe First Crusapes 

The First Crusade was called by Pop 
Urban II in 1095. All Christian men 
Europe were summoned to enlist in 
great struggle against the Moslems. 
fighting between the nations was to stop 
until the infidels had been-swept back and 
the Holy Land was again in Christian hands. 
The pious and adventurous men from all 
Europe answered the call, and in 1097 the 
first organized Crusade pushed its way 
through southern Europe and on) to 
Holy Land. 

Unfortunately, a large number of the 
pilgrims were ‘going not so much for the 
absolution of all sins, which had been 
promised by Urban II to Crusaders, but 
for personal gain, adventure and the glory 
of battle. The First Crusade was success- 
ful in that the Turk was driven from Jeru- 
salem, although the lives of thousands had 
been sacrificed to accomplish the task. A 
large number of the Europeans remained in 
the conquered city, making it their home 
and adopting the easier life of the tropics. 
The life was too softening for the Northern- 
‘ers, and it was not difficult for the Turks 
to recapture Jerusalem several years later. 

The Popes called many Crusades there- 
after. The last one, known as the Crusade 
of St. Louis, or the Seventh Crusade, was 
unsuccessful, and the much-fought-over city 
was lost to Christendom until the end of the 
World War in 1918. 4 
TI. Wat tHe CrusaDEs ACCOMPLISHED — 

In the East the Crusaders learned a great 
many new things about the use of medicinal 
herbs, spices and other products’ of the East. 
This led to an increased trade in these 
articles. Contact with the Eastern culture 
and the ancient classical civilizations stimu- | 
lated the growth and development of liter- 
atures in the West, and probably had no- 
little influence on the discovery of America 
itself. More far-reaching were these results” 
than anyone dreamed of at the time when 
the Crusades went forth. So it is that in our 
defence of the right, results which we are 
entirely unable to foresee may come forth 
as our consecration to a great ideal is al- 
lowed to bear fruit in God’s own Providence. 
CLostinc Hymn: “Come, Let Us Join with 

Faithful Souls” 


June 18 

THEME: Crusaders of Our Time 
PrELuDE: “Marching with the Heroes” 
Catt to WorsHIP: 

Ever the hammer must beat 

On the anvil of youth, 

Striking fire from the 

Heart 

For truth. 

Feet must be willing to march, 

Hearts be tuned to sing, : 

Before the world can know 

The kindness of a King. 

Brancue Mc Caurey® 

Hymn: “Forward Through the Ages” 
Mepitation: During this period have the 

group think of persons today who are 

doing crusading work. An _ alternative 

might be for a hidden voice to suggest — 

names. Mention some of the present mis- 

sionaries, Christian ministers and laymen 

who are worthy of the term “crusader.” 
Quartet: “Give Ear, Give Ear, Good 

Christian Men” Traditional air — har- 

monized by G. R. Woodward.* 

3 Permission The Evangelical Crusader. 


4 Oliver Ditson Co., Ind., New York and 
Boston (Arranged by H. Alexander Matthews). 


‘ 


LEADER: 


Youth with courageous, impetuous, tur- 
bulent, and tremendous physical force is 
the stuff crusaders are made of. Such was 
true of the crusaders of eight centuries ago. 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, Peter the Hermit, 
Godfrey of Bouillon, Raymond of Toulouse 
and the whole category of crusaders to the 
Holy Land achieved their leadership be- 
cause of their powerful physical capacity 
and tremendous vitality. The overabundance 
of the debonair, spirited blood, resulting 
from the mixture of races of Northern, 
Slavic, Gallic, and Asiatic bloods, gave 
these crusaders of other days and uncon- 
trollable passion to go on great quests. We, 
‘in America, the “melting pot of the world,” 
have the same eager.urge to “build a bright 
new world.” 

Story: “The Young Monk’s 

Margaret Slattery® 
CHALLENGE: 


Your SHINING ARMOR 


From the beginning Christ insisted that 
his disciples were to have convictions that 
reached clear down to their backbones. 
Jesus warned his disciples that they were 
to be “the salt of the earth.” The out- 
standing purpose of salt is to keep things 
from going rotten. The disciples of Christ 
are to keep the world from going rotten. 
Jesus prayed for his disciples: “I pray not 
that they should be taken out of the world, 
but that they should be kept from the evil” 
in the world. Paul echoed Jesus’ strategy 
for the making of a new world when he 
said to his followers, “Come out from among 
them and be ye separate and touch not the 
unclean thing.” 

The call today is for Christian young 
people with the crusading spirit. We call 
you to dedicate yourself to the building of 
a new world. We call you to put on the 
shining white armor of purity, to carry the 
shield emblazoned with the cross of Jesus 
Christ, and to press on—invulnerable, in- 
vincible, immortal. 

CLosinc Hymn: “These Things Shall Be, a 

Loftier Race” : 


by 


Dream” 


June 25 


THEME: Crusaders of Tomorrow 
PretupE: “That Cause Can Neither Be Lost 

Nor Stayed’—Danish Folk Tune® 
Catt to WorsHip: (read while prelude 

hymn is continued softly) 

Crusaders for truth! 

Youth, 

Untangle your banners 

And set them high 

Over the shoulders of 

Men 

Who die, 

Over determined marching feet 

Traveling a woodpath or 

Busy street. 

“Forward” the slogan 

Of Christ, the King; 

“Forward!” And youth, 

You shall make it 

Ring. 

Crusaders for Christ, 

For truth! 


5 This story is to be found in the book by 
Miss Slattery, He Took It Upon Himself (Pil- 
grim Press). It is in the section on The Living 
Church. It is not listed by name but can 
easily be found. It begins with the last para- 
graph on page 65 and continues to page 71. 
Printed in condensed form with title ‘The 
Monk’s Consecration”’ in the International Jour- 
nal for December 1942, page 27. : 

6In Church School Hymnal for Youth, page 
426; printed also on page 20 of the April 1943 
International Journal. 
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Youth, 
In your hands 
We have placed our all— 
Forward, 
And onward! 
Obey the call. 
BiancHE Mc Cautey* 
Hymn: “O Young and Fearless Prophet” 
Scripture: Matthew 5:21,22; 6:19-21; 19:16- 
24; John 10:10 and Matthew 28:19, 20. 
SHARED MEDITATION: 
1. On the needs of tomorrow which will 
grow out of today’s tragedies. 
2. On the resources and power which are 
in our hands to give succor. 
3. On the responsibilities which are ours 
as Christians to pioneer in mew forms. 
Hymn: “Braving the Wilds All Unexplored’? 
First SHARER: Poem (read to violin ac- 
companiment of Traumerei by R. Schu- 
mann) 

“God’s Dreams,” by Thomas Curtis Clark? 
SEconD SHARER: (read to accompaniment of 
Faith of our Fathers, Living Still.) 

The knight of old was schooled 
courtesy ; : 

He must stint not, in his love of God and 
of his lady; 

He must be at conflict with his foes and 
with his inward conscience; 

He must pass easily from the field of war 
to the altar of the chapel; 

He must snatch the banner from the fall- 
ing hero and hold it toward the sky. 

How similarly must Christian young 


7 Found in Quotable Poems Vol. I or in the 
worship section of many hymnals. One verse 
quoted in International Journal for January 
1942, page 27. See review of new collection, 
“God’s Dreams” in Book Reviews, this issue. 
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be taken away. 


people of today be schooled: 

We must be courteous to all. Our love 
for God must eternally send us on a search 
for the Holy Grail. We must be respectful 
of the bodies of others. We must combat 
the foes of mankind. We must be at war 
with impure thoughts. We must be able to 
leave the strain and stress of everyday ac- 
tivities to commune with the Source of 
Strength. When the gauntlet is thrown in 
our path we must carry on to victory. 
THirD SHARER: (read to accompaniment of 

“Be Thou My Vision’’®’) 

The Crusaders of this twentieth century 
are called to go forward with a dream pos- 
sessing their hearts. The dress of the pres- 
ent-day Christian Crusader consists of khaki 
or blue, a business-looking suit or a tailored 
dress. There are no swords in their hands. 
They go about their tasks quietly. But 
graven on their hearts are the words, “Christ 
in us.” 

In the cities and rural communities of 
a Christian civilization they see multifarious 
activities that are unchristian. They shud- 
der to think of our race prejudices, our in- 
ternational suspicions, our crime situation, 
our commercialized vice, the hosts of un- 
regenerated men and women. With a dream 
possessing their hearts, and with the surety 
that the place of Jesus is within, each of us, 
twentieth century Christian crusaders go 
forth to acknowledge the captivity of the 
living Jesus in their hearts and to bring 
all of their fellowmen into a knowledge of 
that conquering power. Twentieth century 
crusaders are determined to keep the shrine 
within human hearts holy—and that dream 


(Continued on page 37) © 
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if Daddy 


Weren't Here? 


Could Mother carry 
on without an 
adequate income? 


Let us show you how to buy future income for your family at 


No Obligation ® No Agents 


MINISTERS LIFE AND CASUALTY UNION 


Minneapolis 4, Minnesota 


Tell me how to provide income for my family even though | should 
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> Current Feature Films >} >> 


The Crime Doctor’s Strangest Case 
(Col.) Warner Baxter, Lloyd Bridges. Melo- 
drama. Psychiatrist takes a hand in murder 
solution to prove his belief in parolee accused 
on basis of prejudice. . . . Another in series 
based on radio detective tales, rather compli- 
cated as to motivation. At least, identity of 
guilty one is concealed until end. Passable 
detective fare. M, Y 


Escape to Danger (British film distrib- 
uted by RKO) Ann Dvorak, Eric Portman. 
Melodrama. Trail of woman spy from Den- 
mark to Lisbon to shipwreck to London, 
as her real identity is gradually unfolded. 
. . . Effect of suspense and conjecture is 
lost because real situation is too early re- 
vealed, and many incidents lack motivation. 
Still, film does have a certain excitement. 
Average spy fare. M, Y 


Gung Ho! (Univ.) Noah Berry, Jr., J. 
Carrol Naish, Randolph Scott. Drama based 
on submarine-borne raid by marines on 
Japanese-held Makin Island early in Pacific 
offensive. . . . Documentary-like, this por- 
trays training and selection of volunteers 
for the raid, is vivid, realistic in setting forth 
steps involved in landing on and overcoming 
enemy-held bases. M, Y 


Hat Check Honey (Univ.) Leon Errol, 
Grace MacDonald. Comedy. Old-time vaude- 
ville performer queers son’s chances as singer 
by his exuberance, but in end saves that son’s 
career: . Plot is mainly excuse for 
music by various swing bands, with stilted 
dialogue, artificial situations. Fair of its kind. 


M, Y 


Henry Aldrich, Boy Scout (Par.) 
Jimmy Lydon, Chas. Smith. Comedy, as 
Henry and his fellow scouts undertake to 
reform a spoiled boy newly come to town. 
. . . Designed to show varied activities of 
Boy Scouts, this is less preposterous than 
previous melodramas in “Aldrich” series. 
For the juvenile audience. YouG 


Jane Eyre (Fox) Joan Fontaine, Peggy 
Ann Garner, Margaret O’Brien, Orson 
Welles. Drama. Famous heroine’s miserable 
childhood, her later tragic love for moody 
master of estate to which she goes as gov- 
erness. ... A great deal of effort expended 
to produce feeling of gloom and evil portent 
is repaid in effective setting and photog- 
raphy. But acting, in adult portions, is so 
stagey, so pretentious, that only “artificial” 
can describe the film. Gloomy, ponderous. 


The Lady and the Monster (Rep.) 

Richard Arlen, Eric Von ‘Stroheim. Melo- 
drama. What happens when scientists fool 
around with a dead man’s brain until it be- 
gins to guide them on nefarious paths. . 
One of those smugly plausible pseudo-scien- 
tific efforts, effectively staged but leaving 
much important action to narration. Fantastic 
nonsense. 


*Lost Angel (MGM) James Craig, Mar- 
sha Hunt, Margaret O’Brien, Keenan Wynn. 
Drama. Precocious child, reared as experi- 
ment by professors in scientific institute, 
wanders outside in search of “magic,” finds 
it in guise different from her dreams. . 
Except for fact that action and character- 
izations sometimes approach caricature, this 
is an unpretentious, appealing film. Some 
scenes have unusual imaginative quality, and 
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reactions are sound, unsenti- 


M, Y, C 


the child’s 
mentalized. 


Nine Girls (Col.) Ann Harding, Evelyn 
Keyes. Melodrama. Murder in a sorority 
week-end lodge, unraveled by chain of cir- 
cumstance. .. . A sordid, unpleasant story 
done in forced, stilted manner. Routine. 


No Greater Love (Russian film; English 
dialogue substituted.) Melodrama. Hatred 
of enemy who murdered her child drives 
peasant woman to brutal career as guerilla 
leader . . English idiom is less impress- 
ive, realistic, than when Russian words, 
English titles, are used. Gruesome details 
employed to inspire fanatic hate of Germans. 


THESE estimates are prepared by 
Independent Filmscores, a private 
reviewing service. 

Bold-face letters indicate groups,. 
if any, to which a given film is 
» likely to appeal. M—Mature Audi- 
ence; Y— Younger; C—Children. 
(It is understood that no full- 
length film is considered suitable 
for children under eight years of 
age.) 

Explanation of symbols preced- 
ing certain titles: 

*__Outstanding for Family. 
j—Outstanding for Mature Audi- 
ence. 
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The Purple Heart (Fox) Dana Andrews, 
Richard Conte, Farley Granger, Sam Levene. 
Drama purporting to show details of torture 
of aviators who bombed Tokyo, military in- 
trigue raid aroused, and the farcical trial 
. . . A’ gripping story, expertly filmed, 
occasionally theatrical in characterization 
and incident. Details of torture not shown— 
only brutal results. Wisdom of presenting as 
fact what must yet be fiction may be question- 
ed, since many audiences will accept this as 
gospel truth. Will intensify hatred of all 

M 


things Japanese. 


Rationing (MGM) Wallace Beery, Mar- 
jorie Main. Comedy about small town store- 
keeper who feuds with lady ration board 
head, is finally appointed “boss” himself.... 
Typical of the usual Beery film, sprinkled 
with uncouth grimaces, slapstick situations, 
with chance for violent fist fight in the end. 
Fair comedy—if you like the type. M, Y 


Return of the Vampire (Col.) Bela 
Lugosi, Frieda Inescourt. Melodrama. 
Through accidental release by bombing raid, 
buried “vampire” corpse again stalks its 
victims . . . So ridiculous as to be almost 
laughable, this is yet an inexcusable waste of 
film and talent. Morbid. 


+Song of Bernadette (Fox) Chas. Bick- 
ford, Roman Bohnen, Wm. Eythe, Jennifer 
Jones, Vincent Price, Ann Revere, Blanche 
Yurka. Drama centering around the peasant 
girl of Lourdes whose report of mystical 
visions brings turmoil to the thought and 
life of the city, the church and the nation. 
. . . Intelligently, sympathetically done, film 
succeeds in contrasting simple, frank belief 


with self-interest, intrigue. 
clusion of vision in camera range, avoids the 


sensational. Effective portrayal of charac- 
ters, even to minor ones. Sincere, sensitive, 
uns pectacular. M, Y 


Swing Fever (MGM) Wm. Gargan, Kay . 


Kyser and Band, Marilyn Maxwell. Musical. 


How a “hick” composer’s “evil eye” is used ~~ 


by prize fight promoters for own purposes, 
while he becomes a “swing” devotee. . . - 


An inane tale, using unethical schemes as — 
plot motivation, but probably so ridiculous” 


no one would take them seriously. Y 


Swingtime Johnny (Univ.) The Andrews ~ 


Sisters, Harriet Hilliard. Comedy about 
night club entertainers who go to work in 
war plant, humanize owner by converting 
him to “swing.” ... . The usual paean to 
“swing” culture, harmless but noisy. M, Y 


Tender Comrade (RKO) Ginger Rogers, 
Robert Ryan. Drama. Emotional experiences 
of young wife who sees husband off to war, 
establishes home with other “war wives,” has 
a baby, hears of husband’s death. . . . An 
important theme that deserved more sound 
treatment than the overdone, rather artificial 
one given here. Frequently pauses for self- 
conscious, somehow meaningless speeches on 
patriotic duty, etc. Heavily sentimental. 

M, Y 


Three Russian Girls (UA) Cathy Frye, 
Kent Smith, Anna Sten. Drama. To portions 
of the Soviet film, “Girl from Leningrad,” 
have been added new scenes showing a love 
triangle involving an American aviator 
wounded in crash. . . . The occasional 
backgrounds kept from the original film con- 
trasted with slickness of Hollywood additions 
point up basic differences in films of the two 
nations: reality vs. polish. Interesting. 


’ 


Up in Arms (RKO) Dana Andrews, 
Danny Kaye, Dinah Shore. Musical. Fan- 
tastic elaborate settings for tale about hypo- 
chondriac who finds himself drafted. Much 
of it occurs aboard a transport, chromium 
fitted, with chorus girls as army nurses! 
. . . Dream-world trappings and technicolor, 
depending for entertainment on Kaye’s 
clowning, “patter” songs, wisecracks. Fx- 


uberant. M, Y, C 


Week-end Pass (Univ.) Noah Beery, 
Jr., Martha O’Driscoll. Comedy about a 
defense worker on vacation who helps a 
runaway girl get permission to join the 
Waves—or Wacs. . . . Inane plot, serving 
mainly as excuse for strident song and 
vaudeville acts. Stilted, silly. M, Y 


What a Woman! (Col.) Brian Aherne, 
Willard Parker, Rosalind Russell. Comedy 
about the glamorous woman “actor’s agent” 
who abjures romance until! smug reporter 
reads her motives, calls her “career woman” 


bluff. . . . A favorite Hollywood fiction— 
the romantic susceptibility of apparently 
stern career woman—handled in usual 


sophisticated manner, with expert use of 
comic material. Lavish settings, excessive 
drinking. 


Whistling in Brooklyn (MGM) Rags 
Ragland, Ann Rutherford, Red Skelton. 
Farce. Another in series about “the Fox,” 
timid radio broadcaster of detective yarns, 
who here gets himself accused of murder 
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, . . . Farcical escapades like swinging 
down elevator shaft, playing against Brooklyn 
Dodgers disguised in eed etc. Hair-raising 
farce in Skelton manner. M; ¥ 


Woman of the Town (UA) Albert 
Dekker, Percy Kilbride, Claire Trevor. Melo- 
drama. Editor reminisces of days as cattle- 
own marshall, of feuding, shooting and the 
dance-hall girl who proved herself an angel 
in disguise... . More subtlety than in 
average western, and an exciting story. 
Characters exaggerated, however, and lines 
between right and wrong are hard to draw. 
A western that started to grow up. M, Y 


With the Marines at Tarawa (Official 
Marine Corps film, edited by War.) Docu- 
mentary short, in faint technicolor, showing 
preparation for island landing, bitter fight- 
ing on beach and hillside, shambles after- 
ward. . . . Necessarily fragmentary, but con- 
veying real sense of what such combat is 
like, unsparing in picture of result in death 
and destruction. Grim, revealing. M, Y 


Films for Church Use 


Evaluations by the Committee on Visual 
Education of the International Council 
of Religious Education 


The films listed below are available through 
the denominational publishing houses, mem- 
bers of the Religious Film Association. Names 
and addresses may be secured from the As- 
sociation headquarters, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Eighteenth Century Life in Williams- 
burg, Virginia. 44 min. Sound. Color, Free. 


This beautifully photographed film was pro- 
duced at Williamsburg by the Eastman Kodak 
Company to show how a museum could be 
made to come alive. By showing living peo- 
ple wearing the clothes of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, using the implements of the period and 
even eating the food of the day, the film suc- 
ceeds in giving to the spectator a keen sense 
of the reality of the people and the life they 
led. 

While the film has no direct connection 
with church activity it has value in enrich- 
ing concepts of the past and of days in 
which the churches played an important part. 
As such it may readily be tied in with studies 
of church life of the period, particularly in 
week day and vacation schools. It is also 
highly suitable for familygnight programs as 
an addition to a cultural and recreational 
program. The film may be ordered direct 
from Informational Films Division, Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Content: ExceLtent. Technical Quality: 


EXCELLENT. 


Out of a Chinese Paint Brush. 10 min- 
utes, 16mm. Sound, Color, $5.00. 1 reel (15 
min.) l6mm., Silent, color, $3.00. 

A delightful film entirely made up of close 
shots of the brush of a Chinese artist (Chang 
Shu Chai) in action. He paints graceful birds 
and delicate flowers with a few swift strokes 
of the brush using the Chinese method of ap- 
plying several colors with the same brush at 
the same time. The narration in the sound 
version is also by a Chinese, Wango Weng. 
The film not only provides a unique cultural 
experience but is certain to increase. the 
respect of the audience for the artistic abili- 
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ties of the Chinese. As such it is a good 
piece of background material for use in for- 
eign mission study. Produced by Harmon 
Foundation. 


Content: ExceLLent. Technical Quality: 


EXCELLENT. 


The Good Samaritan, 7 2x2 Kodachrome 
slides. 

The Prodigal Son, 11 2x2 Kodachrome 
slides. Sale price, at rate of 50c for each slide 
if bound in cardboard, or 60c if bound in 
S.V.E. glass binding. 

These two sets of beautifully colored slides 
are “stills” produced by Cathedral Pictures, 
Inc., taken from the two Cathedral Film mo- 
tion pictures, “Who Is My Neighbor” and 


“The Story of the Prodigal Son,” respectively. 
Setting and costuming are’ realistic. Excel- 
lent materials for use with any group studying 
these stories. 


Content: ExcELLENT. Technical Quality: 


EXCELLENT. 


Reprints from April Journal 


“We Ask the Lord’s Blessing’ 


Ten table prayers on durable poster board. 
Excellent to distribute to church families 
during National Family Week, May 7-14. 


Single copies 10c; 25 copies $1.50; 100 copies $5.00. 


Order from council or denominational 
headquarters or from 


International Council of Religious Education 


203 N. Wabash Ave. Chicago 1, Illinois 


* Durrtnc Wortp War I some of the twenty- 

two independent Lutheran bodies worked 
together in a National Lutheran Commission 
for Soldiers and Sailors Welfare. Problems 
arising out of the war made it clear that 
a more permanent agency for Lutheran co- 
operation was needed. This led to the for- 
mation of the National Lutheran Council 
which now includes the United Lutheran 
Church in America, the American Lutheran 
Church, the Norwegian Lutheran Church of 
America, the Augustana Synod, the Lutheran 
Free Church, the United Danish Church, the 
Danish Church, and the Suomi Synod. Dif- 
ficult problems posed by World War II have 
made it necessary to expand the activities 
of the Council beyond concern for publicity, 
statistics, and Lutheran welfare. Two new 
commissions have been formed, the Service 
Commission ,and the Commission on Ameri- 
can Missions, and the program Lutheran 
World Action has been sponsored. 

Expansion of the concerns of the Council 
has made necessary a reorganization of the 
structure of that body. At a recent annual 
meeting in New York, a new constitution 
was proposed and far-reaching plans ap- 
proved. The Council reported that the Luth- 
eran World Action Appeal for a million 
dollars in 1943 had gone 32% over its goal. 
In 1944, plans were launched to secure 
$1,315,000. Plans were laid for meeting social 
problems created by the war through the 
Department of Welfare, extended radio ser- 
vice, and the calling of a Free Lutheran Con- 
ference in 1945 of 350 accredited represen- 
tatives from the participating bodies. The 
new constitution was sent back to the com- 
mittee for further consultation with executive 
boards of the eight constituent bodies, with 
the request that it be reported to the Council 
in May and then be submitted to the general 
conventions of the cooperating bodies. 

It is evident that the eight Lutheran gen- 
eral bodies now forming the Council are de- 
termined to strengthen even further the 
strong ties that unite them in cooperative 
fellowship. 


% AppomInTMENT of a Joint Committee of 

the Church of England and the United 
Church of Canada to study the possibility of 
merging the Church of England in Canada 
and the United Church of Canada was re- 
cently approved by officials representing both 
bodies. The committee will consist of five 
Church of England representatives appointed 


by the Canadian Primate and five United ' 


Church representatives 


the 
Moderator. 


selected by 


© Mr. Ext Litty, of Indianapolis, has made 

a gift of $2500 to the Character Research 
Fund of Union College, Schenectady, New 
York. In 1941 Mr. Lilly gave $5,000 for the 
same purpose. .The Character Research 
Project is being conducted under the leader- 
ship of Ernest M. Ligon, Associate Professor 
Psychology of Union College. It involves the 
Laboratory of Psychology of the College, the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church of Albany, 
New York, and the First Reformed Church 
of Schenectady, New York. This gift makes 
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possible the inauguration of the second phase 
of the investigation, which is designed to 
study the roles of all three major institutions 
involved in character development: the home, 
the school, and the church. 


* Rurav Lire SunpAy has been increasingly 

observed in recent years as a means of 
linking the values of farm life with those of 
religion. This special Sunday occurs the 
fifth Sunday after Easter, having its roots in 
the Rogation days. Therefore, this year 
Rural Life Sunday will be observed on May 
14 by those who adhere strictly to the 
precedent established in 1929 at its first 
observance. Since this is Mother’s Day, how- 
ever, some may prefer to observe it on May 
21 or on some other Sunday in either May or 
June when there is the least conflict with 
other events. 

The 4-H Clubs give a special emphasis to 
the Day, often calling it 4-H Club Sunday. 
A special folder, 4-H Clubs and Rural Life 
Sunday is issued by the Extention Service 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. The theme for this year 
is “Serving God and Country.” The spiritual 
meaning of the observance is found in the 
words, “In these troublesome times we should 
be grateful that there are to be found all 
through our valleys and hills church buildings 
representing the world’s greatest institutions 
which now, as always, place a high value on 
people.” 


Personal Notes 


* Dr. Atrrep N. Sayres has been elected 

executive secretary of the Board of 
Christian Education and Publication of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Paul V. Taylor, who is returning 
to China as one of the directors of China 
Relief, Inc. Dr. Sayres has been the pastor 
of St. John’s Church, Lansdale, Pennsyl- 
vania. He has served as president of the 
Board since the merger of the Evangelical 
Synod of North America and the Reformed 
Church in the U. S. 


* Rev. J. Raven Prister, for nine years 

editor of the United Brethern in Christ 
(Old Constitution) Department of Christian 
Education, resigned to accept the pastorate 
of the Warrendale United Brethren Church 
in Detroit and become superintendent of the 
Detroit Mission District. 

Rev. Mrs. A. A. Griffin has been elected 
editor to succeed Dr. Pfister. Mrs. Griffin 
was ordained by the Michigan Conference 
of the United Brethren in 1929. She, with 
her husband, Dr. E.°B. Griffin, has served in 
various fields of labor for their denomination. 
For the past few years Dr. Griffin has been 
serving as director of Young People’s Work 
in the denomination’s Department of Christ- 
ian Education. 


State and County Council 
Happenings 
* Rev. Harvey E. Horr has been serving 
since last November as Executive Sec- 
retary of the Federated Churches of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, succeeding the Rev. Albert B. 


Denton, recently elected Executive Secretary 
of the Kansas City (Missouri) Council of 
Churches. Mr. Holt graduated from Car- 
roll College, Waukesha, Wisconsin, and re- 


ceived his B.D. degree from McCormick 
Theological Seminary. He has held pastorates 


in the Mayflower and North Presbyterian 


Churches of Cleveland, the Crestview Pres-— 


byterian Church of Columbus, and the Brigh- 
ton Presbyterian Church of Zanesville, Ohio. 


He has held important positions in the Pres- 


bytery of Zanesville and served as Chairman 
of the Committee on Social Education and 
Action for the Synod of Ohio, 1938-1942. He 
has likewise been active on the Committee 
of Interracial Goodwill of the Ohio Council 
of Churches. } 


* Mr. Donatp McPuait, General Secreta- 

ry of the Y.M.C.A., Halifax, N. S., has 
accepted the position as General Secretary 
of the Maritime Religious Education Council” 


(Canada). He will also serve as Boys’ Work 
Secretary of the Council. During the present 


war he has been director of War Services for 
in Nova Scotia and New- | 


the Y.M.C.A, 
foundland. 


* Rev. C. CLark Suepp became the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Toledo (Ohio) 
Council of Churches on February 15. Mr. 


Shedd came to Toledo from the pastorate of 
Grace Norwood Methodist Church, Cincin- — 
nati, Ohio. He is a graduate of Syracuse 


University, and before entering the ministry 


was a Y.M.C.A. Secretary. He has held } 
Methodist pastorates in Olean and Niagara — 


Falls, N. Y., and in Findlay and Cincinnati, 
Ohio. , 


* Tue Kentucky Sunday School Associa- 3 


tion recently announced that arrange- 


ments had been made with Minor C. Miller, — 
General Secretary of the Virginia Council of 


Religious Education, to serve as part-time 


director of the weekday religious education 


program. which the Association is sponsor- 


ing in Kentucky. Arrangements have been 


made between the Virginia Council and the 


Kentucky Association for Mr. Miller to give 


time for general guidance of the development 
of a program of weekday religious education 
in Kentucky. Mr. Miller will continue to carry 


entire responsibility for his work in Virginia, — 


but will make frequent trips to Kentucky 
and will be available for a limited number 
of conferences in communities which are 
considering weekday work. Mr. Miller has 
served for twenty years as General Secretary 


of the Virginia Council of Religious Educa- — 


tion. Under his leadership the churehes of 
Virginia have developed a unique system of 
weekday religious education in more than 


forty communities, employing about sixty — 


teachers and supervisors. 


* Tue GREATER PortLanp (Maine) Coun- — 


cil of Churches in mid-winter session 
voted to enlarge its cooperative program and 
to employ a full-time executive. The enlarged 
program calls for cooperative ministry to 
service men and to new residents, launching 
an effective ministry to hospital patients, 


radio, inauguration of weekday religious ed- j 
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1 
‘ucation, and closer relationships with the 
‘Council of Social Agencies. An expanded 
budget was approved to make these proposals 
possible. 


* Tue Massacuusetts Christian Youth 

Council and the Committee on Youth 
“Work of the Massachusetts. Council of 
Churches, announced the appointment of Rev. 
Walter Telfer as part-time executive for youth 
work for 1944. Mr. Telfer is Minister of the 
Congregational Church of Holliston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


* Tue AssoctaTion of Flint Churches, Dr. 

Orville H. Hood, Executive Secretary, re- 
cently announced that Rev. E. H. Longman, 
D.D., pastor since 1927 of the Central Chris- 
tian Church of Flint, Michigan, had become 
Director of their religious education program 
in the public schools. Dr. Longman will 
teach eight elective courses at Junior College, 
Central and Northern High Schools, and 
classes in six junior high schools enrolling 
some three hundred. 

Pioneer work in this field was begun in 
1922 and continued until the depression. Dr. 
Longman was one of the leaders of this 
earlier effort. In 1941 the churches, the 
school administration, and the Parent- 
Teacher Association brought about a resump- 
tion of the plan. The Board of Education 
assumes no part in the cost of the classes, in 
which enrollment is on a voluntary basis. 

Dr. Longman is particularly fitted for this 
work for his long career in the ministry was 
preceded by work as a public school super- 
intendent. As pastor and public school 
superintendent he has served churches and 
schools in Nebraska, Iowa, Wisconsin, Colo- 
rado, and Michigan. 


* . AT THE RECENT 21st Annual Conference 

of the New York State Youth Council, 
held in Ithaca, New York, Marion Roach of 
Rochester was elected president. The Youth 
Council, during the past year, contributed 
$150. to state migrant work and $75. toward 
the debt elimination campaign of the New 
York State Council of Churches. 


* Tue VERMONT Youth Council, the Y.M. 

C.A., and the Y.W.C.A. sponsored a 
second annual series of one-day conferences 
for high school young people in nine cities 
during March. William J. Reagan of Oak- 
wood School, New Jersey, was the leader. The 
Vermont Church Council is also planning 
three one-day Vacation School Conferences; 
May 8 at Hardwick, May 9 at South Royal- 
ton, and May 10 at Chester. 


% AN INSTALLATION SERVICE for Rev. Harvey 
W. Hollis, the new Executive Secretary 
for the Albany Federation of Churches, was 
held recently. The speaker was Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling, and Dr. Wilbur T. Clemens took 
part in the service. Mr. Hollis was pastor 
for eight years of the Baptist Church at 
Chelsea, Massachusetts, and was active in 
state council and city Baptist work. Mr. Hollis 
is a graduate of William Jewell College, took 
graduate work at Missouri State University, 
and has his B.D. degree from Andover New- 
ton. . 
The installation services for Mr. Hollis 
highlighted the second annual meeting of 
the Albany Federation of Churches. The 
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3 NEW MASTERPIECES 
for Your Color Slide Library 


“Christ at c 
Heart’s Door” Library. 


100 €AST OHIO STREET 


88 pages; 
Complete Index 


Now for the first time, these famous paint- 
ings by the well known artist, Warner 
Sallman are available in beautiful 2” x 2” 
Kodachrome slides through the S.V.E. 
Write Department 5RE for 
prices and catalog of religious slides. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL €DUCATION. 


CM 985 — 
“Head of Christ’ 


from Paintings by 
WARNER SALLMAN 


CM 986 


“Christ in Gethsemane” 


Write for 24-page 


Religious Catalog 


Inc. 


CHICAGO 11 - ILLINOIS 


“Stories of Hymns 
We Love” 


70 Tie that Binds’ in Goy, Somou 
Be 


These fascinating stories of our noble hymns sung and beloved 
at home and on the fighting front, bring together hearts in 
Christianlove. Widely popularas a gift forall occasions. Many keep 


a supply on hand to lighten the burdens of their friends and brighten their lives. 


Richly Illustrated— Beautifully Bound 


Carries you through 400 years of dramatic hymn history—chrono- 
logically arranged—from Luther to the present day. Presents 155 
subjects: hymns, authors, composers, etc. Contains over 120 
stanzas...spiritual and poetic gems... for reading, meditation and 
memorizing. One reader writes, “Greatly increased my enjoyment 
of these wonderful hymns for the rest of my life.” Price only $1. 


Order today through your bookstore or direct. 
JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 


Publishers of “The Book of Life” 
Dept. JR 


1018 South Wabash Avenue 


Fe 


Chicago, Illinois The Author 


Federation operates the weekday church 
schools of Albany, with over nine hundred 
boys and girls in attendance. It conducted 
six vacation schools during 1943. The Feder- 
ation has a department of City Missions, 
which is the Protestant Family Welfare 
Society of the city. It conducts a department 
of student work serving the students of sev- 
eral colleges and schools. The Ministers’ 
Association of Albany functions as a depart- 
ment of the Federation, providing a daily 
radio ministry, chaplains for the hospitals, 
conducting union services throughout the 
year, and sponsoring a choir festival and the 
Holy Week services. Rey. William H. Me- 
Conaghy of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church is president of the Albany Federation. 


* Dr. Worts M. Tippy has been appointed 

ad interim executive for the Christian 
Emergency Committee of Mobile, Alabama. 
He began his work January 20th. 


* Rey. CLARENCE A. Wacner, formerly pas- 

tor of the Congregational Church of New- 
ton, Massachusetts, has been serving for sev- 
eral months as Civilian Chaplain at the 
Rome, New York, Air Depot. Mr. Wagner 
will minister to ten thousand civilians in the 
government housing area and private pro- 
jects. He is organizing an interdenomina- 
tional church.and Sunday school. About 
June 15th Mr. Wagner will join the Staff of 
the New York State Council of Churches as 
Director of Field Service. 
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LABORATORY 
SCHOOL 


Faribault, Minnesota—July 10-21 


Faculty:—Miss Mildred Widber, Miss 
Mary Alice Jones, Mrs. A. M. Nelson, 
Mrs. H. Louis Auten, Miss Edna 
Acheson, Miss Florence Martin, Mrs. 
Louise Benckenstein Griffiths, Miss 
Wynn Plummer, Franklin Elliott, John 
Edward Thomas, Wilmert Wolf, Walter 
Howell. 

Laboratory School, Junior Hi Camp, 

Workshop, Sections for teachers, super- 

visors, leaders of youth, field chairmen 

and pastors. 
Total cost $34.00 


William J. Bell, Dean 
Write for folder 
Minnesota Council of 
Religious Education 


405 Oppenheim Building 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


Going Camping 
with Intermediate 
Boys and Girls 


By Clarice Bowman 


A MANUAL FOR LEADERS 
OF JUNIOR HIGH CAMPS 


A splendid discussion of the problems rising 
out of the organization, administration, and 
direction of camps for junior high young 
people. 
Prepared under the direction of the Junior 
High Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Religious Education of Youth. 
Price 85c. 

Order: from denominational or council head- 

quarters, or from 


International Council of Religious Education 
203 N. Wabash Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


* FormuLATeD by the Rural Life Com- 

mittee of the Maine Council of Churches, 
a Rural Creed for Maine was presented at the 
Rural Church session at the 38th annual 
Farm and Home Week observance at the 
University of Maine in Orono. Rey. Edwin 
C. Field of Bridgton, chairman of the Com- 
mittee, presented the Creed, which has been 
prepared by his committee for guidance in 
its werk across the state. The six-point 
creed, is as follows: 


“Upon these things, we build a _ free 


America: 

1. Respect for God. God is the source of 
life and man’s inner sense of security. 

2. Respect for man. Man, as God’s child, 
is worthy of fellowship and cooperation. 

3. The ownership of land. Land is a trust 
from God for man’s economic security and 
freedom. 

4.-Christian homes on the land. Roots in 
land and homes give stability and_per- 
manence through the generations. 

5. Farming as a family enterprise in living. 
The family is the primary purpose of life and 
work together. 

6. Moral and spiritual responsibility to 
future generaticns. Man, as steward of God 
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and debtor to the past, is obligated to pass 
on to future generations a richer inheritance 
in life and land.” 

It is the purpose of Mr. Field’s Committee 
to distribute copies of this creed widely, and 
it has been made available in an attractive 
form. 


* On Aprit 13, New Haven held its spring 

Children’s Workers’ Conference on the 
theme, “Leading Children into the Kingdom 
of God.” Miss Pearl Rosser was guest 
speaker. The Council is planning a greatly 
enlarged summer vacation school program. 


* Tue Minnesota Council of Religious 

Education launched plans at its annual 
meeting for adding to the staff of the Council 
a person who will assist the churches in 
reaching unreached children, particularly. in 
rural areas. 


* THE HIGHLIGHTS of the year’s work of 

the Connecticut Council of Churches re- 
ported at Annual Meeting held in January 
were: The organization of the State Council 
of Church Women, increasing the state staff 
to nine members, a greatly expanded vacation 
school program, recreational and religious 
work among migrant agricultural workers, 
and publication of Thoughts of God for Boys 
and Girls on a year around basis. 


In Memoriam 


* WILHELMINA STOOKER, a_ leader in 

religious education circles for the past 
thirty years, passed away at her home in 
Berea, Kentucky, last November. 

Miss Stooker was for twelve years the 
head of the Auburn School of Religious 
Education, affiliated with the Auburn (New 
York) Theological Seminary. When the 
School of Religion closed in 1934, Miss 
Stooker went to Berea to be the counselor 
in religious education for the Union Church 
of Berea—a post she ably filled for ten 
years. 

Miss Stooker’s influence upon Christian 
education was profound, and it extended over 
a period of more than thirty years. As a 
young woman she became a leader in the 
Sunday school movement and always special- 
ized in children’s work. Her early years were 
spent in Nebraska, but she held positions of 
responsibility in the Sunday school organiza- 
tions of many states. She served as Ele- 
mentary Superintendent of the State Sunday 
School Associations of Nebraska, Connecticut, 
and Illinois. For a time she worked with the 
Missionary Education Movement and was 
the author of several mission study books for 
children. 

A very large portion of Miss Stooker’s 
influence was exerted in a personal way, 
and it was significant that her last official 
title was that of “counselor,” for that was 
what she always had been. At Auburn and 
Berea she gave freely of her waning energy 
to weak and struggling churches because she 
wanted the children of those churches to 
have the experience of fellowship with God 
the Father and with the members of his 
great family. In her later years she was 
aware of changing emphases both in religious 
education and in theology and in her last 
alumni address at Auburn, several years 
after her retirement, she urged her former 
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students never‘to stop growing in their private 
studies and _ researches. 

A life which so profoundly affected th 
lives of so many thousands of children and 
young people becomes an immortal life for 
that alone. Families on New York’s Park 
Avenue and families in the hills of Ken- 
tucky will feel the impact of her love and 
her devotion for many years, for she gave 
her strength with equal enthusiasm in sery- 
ice to children in those areas of social life 
and in many other areas. 


Coming Events 


Meetings of Interest to Leaders in 
Religious Education 


May 

1 General Conference of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Phila-~ 
delphia 


7-14 National Family Week 


cil of Churches, New York City 

17-18 Southern Regional Conference on 
Parish Education of the Parish and 
Church School Board, United Luth- 
eran Church in America, Columbia, 
South Carolina 

23 Northern Baptist Convention, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey ; 4 

24-30 General Assembly, the United Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication and 
Bible School Work, New Concord, — 
Ohio ; 


25-31 General Assembly, Presbyterian 
Church in U. S., Montreat, North 
Carolina s j 

25-31 General Assembly, Presbyterian 


Church in U. S. A., Chicago, Illinois ~ 


7-13. Annual Conference of the Church of 
the Brethren, Huntingdon, Pennsyl- — 
vania : 

13 The Board of Education of the United 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Illi- © 
nois 

13-14 Midwest Regional Conference on 
Parish Education of the Parish and — 
Church School Board, United Luth-— 
eran Church in America, Maywood, — 
Illinois 

ll General Synod, Reformed Church in 
America, Buck Hill Falls, Pennsyl- — 
vania 

15-20 -General Assembly, Cumberland Pres- 

. byterian Church, Memphis, Tennes- 
see 

16-20 Century Celebration, Triennial Meet- 
ing of the General Eldership of the 
Churches of God in North America, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

19 National Christian Education Conven- 
tion, the Church of God, Anderson, 

Indiana ; 

19-26 Association of Council Secretaries, 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 4 

20-28 The National Sunday School and 
B.T.U. Congress, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama 

21-28 General Council of ‘Congregational 
Christian Churches, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 

21-30 Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Mis- 
souri, Ohio, and Other States, Sagi- 
naw, Michigan : 

22-27. Seventh Day Baptist General Con- ~ 
ference, Alfred, New York 

27-28 Semitannual meeting of the Parish ~ 
and Church School Board, United 
Lutheran Church in America, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 

27-July 2 Christian Youth Conference of 
North America, Lakeside, Ohio 

30-July 5 Second Inter-Church Conference, 
Washington Council of Churches, 
Seabeck, Washington 
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Christian Education Bibliography 
Selected Books and Articles of 1943 


F ORTY LEADERS in religious education have 
cooperated with the Department of Re- 
search of the International Council of 
Religious Education in selecting the 23 
books and 30 articles, published during 
1943, to be included in this the eleventh in 
its series of annual bibliographies covering 
the period from 1931 through 1943. Their 
selections were based upon a set of criteria 
in accord with progressive trends in Chris- 
tian education. : 

As in the case of earlier bibliographies in 
this series, publications of the following 
types have not been included: curriculum 
units or courses and more elementary leader- 
ship education material known as First 
Series texts or references (regularly listed 
quarterly in the September, December, March 
and June issues of the Journal, beginning 
with the December 1938 number) ; articles 
not indexed in the commonly used library 
indexes; and denominational and Interna- 
tional Council bulletins and pamphlets. Lists 
of the latter may be secured from the head- 
quarters of these organizations. 

The Department of Research has brought 
together all previous bibliographies in this 
series, through 1941, in the following two 
cumulative lists: Religious Education Biblio- 
graphy, 1931 through 1936, and. Christian 
Education Bibliography, 1937 through 1941. 
The 1942 bibliography appears in the July- 
August 1943 issue of the Journal. Each of 
the three is available at 15 cents per copy, 
cash with order, from the International 
Council of Religious Education, 203 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

The following persons especially should 
find these bibliographies helpful: teachers, 
administrators, pastors, directors of religious 
education, and students; local church school 
librarians; and librarians in uniyersities and 
seminaries. y 

Other bibliographes are noted in foot- 
notes,! 2 


I. General References 
A. History, Progress, Principles 


Christ and 
Abing- 


Bower, WILuIAM CLAYTON. 

Christian Education. Nashville, 

don Press, 1943. 128 p. $1.00. 
Reviews the course of Christian education; 
Jesus’ methods, the authoritarian period, and 
the modern movement which “is seeking to 
bring the ideals and purposes of Christ back 
into functional relation to the experience of 
growing persons and of the Christian com- 
munity.” One chapter deals with the rela- 
tion between religious education and public 
education. 


Bower, Wituiam Crayton. “A Critical 
Re-evaluation of the Biblical Outlook of 
Progressive Religious Education.” Relig- 
ious Education, 38:3-9, January-February 
1943. e 


1 Outstanding Religious Books, May 1, 1943— 
May 1, 1944. To be ready about the middle of 
June. Chosen by Book Selection Committee, 
Chicago, American Libraty Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue. Mimeographed. 

2“Sixty Educational Books for 1943,” The 
Journal of the National Education Association, 
May 1944. 
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Compares approach to Bible of progressive 
religious education with new neo-orthodox. 
Reaffirms soundness of the modern Christian 
education handling of the Bible. 


; ASSELMAN, ARTHUR V. Into All the World. 
Philadelphia, Christian Education Press, 
revised 1943. 119 p. $.35. 

Five chapters deal with the missionary 
motive,’ the history of missions, methods, 
achievements and modern missions. Each 
chapter includes a number of quotations 
from current missionary literature, chosen 
to correlate with the questions raised. 


-CoE, Georce A. What Is Religion Doing 
to Our Consciences? New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1943. 120 p. $1.50. 
An analysis of the “fundamental weakness of 
religion in our time; its failure to see and 
accept the implications of a new historical 
situation.” 


Kwapp, Forrest L. “Protestant Missions 
and Democracy.” International Journal 
of Religious Education, 19:12-13, May 
1943. 
Protestant Christian education at its best 
develops the respect for persons and the skills 
in group relationships which make possible 
participation in a political democracy. II- 
lustrations from South America show how 
Protestant missions are helping to bring 
about a democratic world order. 


May, Rotto. “Recent Developments in 
Psychology and Their Significance for 
Religious Education.” Religious Educa- 
tion, 38:142-52, May-June 1943. 
Discusses briefly current theories of schools 
of psychology with regard to character 
development and personality adjustment, and 
their implication for religious educators. 


Sorer, Epmunp D. The Philosophy of the 
Christian World Mission. Nashville, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. 314 p. 
$2.50. 
Reconsiders the major strategy and aims 
of Christian missions in a world of increas- 
ing nationalism and interdependent cultures. 


B. Social Issues, Post-war Problems, 
World Order 


Brown, WitLtIAM ApAms. The New Order 

in the Church. Nashville, Abingdon-Cokes- 

bury Press, 1943. 189 p. $1.50. 
Deals with the post-war place of the church. 
Says it must: show through its own fellow- 
ship the practicability of the Christian way 
of life; bear more effective witness to its 
distinctive Gospel; reorder its economic life 
so as to share the burdens of less-favored 
groups; and bind men together across all 
barriers. 


Cor, ,Grorce A. “Bottleneck in Religion.” 
Religious Education, 38:10-14, January- 
February 1943. D 
A criticism of modern religion and religious 
education for failure to come to grips with 
basic social issues, particularly the economic. 
“The Costs of Peace. Four Crucial Prob- 
blems Facing Christian People.” A Sym- 
posium. Keirstead, Wilfred Currier. “The 
Economic Cost of Peace.” Sweet, Sidney 
E. “The Social and Racial Cost of Peace.” 
Dulles, John Foster. “The Political Cost of 
Peace.” Searle, Robert W. “The Cost of 


Peace to the Churches.” International 

Journal of Religious Education, 20:6-10, 

October 1943. 
Permanent peace will require continued taxa- 
tion and control of investments; the expres- 
sion of confidence and good-will in in- 
dustrial, social and _ racial relations; 
international collaboration in many forms; 
the Church’s renunciation of pride, isolation 
and exclusiveness; and the building of the 
world on the foundation of brotherhood. 


Knapp, Forrest L. “Religious Education 
and World Order.” Religious Education, 
38:365-72, November-December 1943. 
A survey of the religious, educational, and 
social factors within the various major na- 
tions engaged in the war, which have bearing 
on the role of religious education in the 
post-war world. 


MacLean, Ancus H. “The Strategy of 
Religious Education in the Present Emer- 
gency.” Religious Education, 38:267-72, 
July-August 1943. 
Discussion of problems facing religious edu- 
cation in post-war world and of the points 
at which change and growth are needed in 
educational theory and practice. 


Myers, James. “Education for Industrial 

Reconciliation.” Religious Education, 

38:31-39, January-February 1943. ° 
Suggests how church members may secure 
facts about economic conditions and labor 
problems through reading, interviews, trips, 
and conferences. 


Watrace, H. A. et al. Christian Bases of 
World Order. Nashville, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1943. 255 p. $2.00. 
A symposium dealing with fundamental 
Christian principles in relation to such special 


factors in world order as race, economic free- 
dom, land, health and labor. 


ZEIGLER, Eart F. “Getting Started on a 
Total Church Program of Peace Educa- 
tion.” International Journal of Religious 
Education, 20:11-12, October 1943. 
Tells how local church delegates, after at- 
tending a Christian Mission on World Order, 
returned to inspire a total church program of 
peace education, including a series of ser- 
mons, young people’s and adult discussion 
meetings, women’s group activities, and 
adapted children’s and young people’s pro- 
grams. 


C. Curriculum and Methods 


Asuton, JosepH N. Music in Worship. 

The Use of Music in the Church Service. 

Boston, Pilgrim, 1943. 232 p. $2.00. 
Discusses uses of music in the church sery- 
ice for purposes of worship. Part one is 
devoted to underlying principles; part two 
to the improvement of present practices, 
primarily in the non-liturgical churches. 
The author sets high but not unattainable 
standards. 

Case, ADELAIDE TEAcuE. “The Bible and 

Christian Education.” Religion in Life, 

13:71-76, Winter Number 1943-44. 
A discussion of practical suggestions on the 
educational use of the Bible, including recom- 
mended texts for various age groups. 


Cuave, Ernest J. “An Experimental Cur- 
riculum for a Church School.” ‘Religious 
Education, 38:180-87, May-June 1943. 
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Describes a new functional type of curriculum 
organized “vertically” with respect to age 
groups and following common themes with 
graded approach to various age levels. Being 
developed experimentally in Hyde Park 
Baptist Church, Chicago, Illinois. 


GesHarp, ANNA Laura, “Crutches to 
Spare. How One Church Met the Prob- 
lem of a Depleted Community.” /nterna- 
tional Journal of Religious Education, 
19:27, 47, June 1943. 
Describes how one church met this problem 
through such measures as: extending week- 
day classes to reach more grades; having 
visiting teams of laymen; mailing materials 
to rural families not attending; and sponsor- 
ing extension Sunday and vacation church 
schools. 


Grese, Frank. “A Circulating Picture 
Gallery for the Homes in Your Church.” 
International Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion, 19:10-12, April 1943. 
Gives practical suggestions for the ad- 
ministration by the local church of a plan 
for a circulating picture gallery for the 
homes of its members, and includes a list 
of subjects. 


Harris, Erpman. “Harry Emerson Fosdick 
and Reinhold Niebuhr: A Contrast in the 
Methods of the Teaching Preacher.” 
Religion in Lifé, 12:389-400, Summer Num- 
ber 1943. 
A study of contrasts in the methods of these 
teaching preachers, chiefly on the basis of 
Fosdick’s Successful Christian Living and 
Niebuhr’s Beyond Tragedy—contemporane- 
ous volumes. 


Hittner, Sewarp, Religion and Health. 
New York, Macmillan Company, 1943. 
292 p. $2.50. 
Discussion of the contributions of mental 
hygiene to religion and of religion to the 
mental health of the individual and society. 


HomricHAUSEN, ELMER G. Choose Ye 
This Day. A Study of Decision and Com- 
mitment in Christian Personality. Philadel- 
phia, Westminster Press, 1943. 152 p. 
$1.50. : 
The author sets forth the theological base 
on which he holds that evangelism must rest. 
He considers: decision in our times; modern 
decline of evangelism; objections to evan- 
gelism; nature of decision and commitment 
in Christian personality; significance of 
Jesus in commitment; point of contact; 
commitment in childhood and youth; and 
preaching, decision, and commitment. 


Pui.ups, James Henry. “The Christology 
of Protestant Church School Lessons.” 
Religious Education, 38:308-16, Septem- 
ber-October 1943. 


Studies three lesson systems: Church School 
Closely Graded emphasizes Jesus’ humanity 
but assumes divinity though does not system- 
atically clarify exact status; Christian Life 
Course (Lutheran) is strongly biblical and 
doctrinal with emphasis on Christ’s deity; 
Westminster Departmental Graded takes a 
mediating position between the two. 


Soares, THEODORE GERALD, The Growing 
Concept of God in the Bible. Boston, 
Pilgrim Press, 1943. 96 p. $.50. 
Traces the nature of thought of the Hebrews 
from nomadic times through the periods 
covered in the New Testament. Shows how 
man’s discoveries of new laws and mean- 


ings in life have influenced his concept of 
God. 
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Sroutz, Kart Rur. The Church and 

Psychotherapy. Nashville, Abingdon- 

Cokesbury Press, 1943. 312 p. $2.50. 
Beginning with an interpretation of the 
healing ministry of Jesus, the author in- 
dicates the responsibility of the church to 
promote mental health and deal remedially 
with the total personality. 


Vickery, WILLIAM E. and Coie, STEWART 
G. Intercultural Education in American 
Schools. Proposed Objectives and Methods. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1943. 
214 p. $2.00. 
Problems of race, ethnic, interfaith and 
socio-economic differences are defined; con- 
cepts in intercultural education are set forth; 
the theory of cultural democracy and its 
objectives are stated. Then follows the pro- 
gram; discussion of who should plan it; 
units for elementary and secondary grades 
and methods and techniques. 


Wiuiams, Lintian. “Teaching Them to 
Feel. Emotional Development through 
Religious Education.” International Journal 
of Religious Education, 19:10-11, 33, Janu- 
ary 1943. 
Says intellectual acceptance of Christian 
ideals is not enough; it must be colored with 
emotion before it leads to action. Lists whole- 
some emotions which should be developed, 
and suggests methods of doing this. 


D. Leadership © 


Duncan, ADELLA G. “The Superintendent’s 
Co-workers. How to Use the Christian 
Education Committee.” Jnternational 
Journal of Religious Education, 20:13-14, 
September 1943. 
Gives practical suggestions as to how the 
church school superintendent may make the 
most valuable use of co-workers through the 
widest use of the Christian Education Com- 
mittee and sub-committees chaired by the 
personnel of this group. 


HarpacH, Suetpon T. “Clinical Train- 
ing and Religious Education in the Local 
Parish.” Religious Education, 38:169-73, 
May-June 1943. 
Indicates values that come to a religious 
teacher in clinical training, and applies them 
to general parish work, to interviews, to the 
work of the church school, to securing 
teachers, and so on. 


Wise, Carrott A. “The Value of Clinical 

Training for Religious Education.” Relig- 

tous Education, 38:160-68, May-June 1943. 
Clinical training, with persons in distress, is 
considered from standpoint of its methods, 
advantages, and outcomes particularly in 
religious education. Emphasis is upon emo- 
tional and mental disturbances. 


E. Vacation and Weekday Church 
Schools 


Lanpvers, ErHna Jones. “Two Helpings 
of History, Please.” International Journal 
of Religious Education, 20:8-9, November 
1943. 
Describes an experience in Oak Park, 
Illinois, in correlating the seventh-grade 
public school course on Colonial History and 
the weekday school course—the Colonial 
Church being chosen for the latter. 


Lotz, P. Henry. The Legal Aspect of 
Weekday Religious Education in Illinois. 
St. Louis, Bethany Press, 1943. 20 p. $.25. 
Concise statement on legal problems of the 


weekday movement. Equally good for the 
country at large as well as for Illinois. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


McPuerson, Imocene M., Epipin, Ben M. 
and Ryan, THomas A, “Released Time in 
New York City.” A Symposium. Relig: , 
ious*Education, 38:15-24, January-February 
1943. F 
Describes the program, values, and results of | 
weekday work on released time in New 
York in Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
circles. 


Minsky, Louis. “The Released-time Plan 
of Religious Education.” Religion in Life, 


among the Catholic, Jewish and Protestant 
faiths. ‘ 


‘Murpuy, Rut EvizaserH. “New Ideas” 
for Vacation Schools. Begin Planning — 
Now for Next Summer.” International — 
Journal of Religious Education, 19:12-13, 
March 1943. 4. 
Practical suggestions for planning, ad- 
ministering, publicizing, and financing vaca-_ 
tion church schools, based on recent ex- — 
periences across the country. Special at- 
tention is given to methods of training 
leaders. 
Tart, EvizaAperH A. “Volunteer Teachers 
for Weekday Schools. How One Gity Got 
Them and Trained Them.” J/nternational 
. Journal of Religious Education, 19:8-9,— 
February ©1943. SE Ee 
Tells how Syracuse, New York, meets this 
problem, with thirteen denominations and — 
three other agencies cooperating through 
the Council of Churches. Training plan in- —| 
cludes: a leadership school, visual aids ex- — 
hibits, practice schools, and general meet-— 
ings to share successful methods. + 


Il, The Religious Education of __ 
Children “ 


“When Children Con- | 
Magazine, 18:34, © 


Faus, Sopura L. 
front Death.” Parents’ 
78-81, April 1943. 
An analysis of the ever-present problem of 
death from the standpoint of the child. The — 
author advocates that an understanding of © 
life and an understanding of death should — 
advance step by step, and gives practical — 
on in enabling children to understand ~ 
eath. 


Jones, Mary Atice. The Faith of Our 

Children. Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury ua 

Press, 1943. 175 p. $1.25. : 
Written for teachers and parents, to give 
orientation in the “content” of religious 
education—that functioning body of theology — 
which answers to children’s needs. Discusses — 
the great affirmations of Christian faith as t 
they can be interpreted to children, and 
also the relationship of children to the Bible, i 
the church, and worship. Emphasizes the ef- 
fect of beliefs upon personality. 


Perry, Ruru Davis. Children Need Adults. 

New York, Harper and Brothers, 1943. 

136 p. $1.50. : 
An outgrowth of work with the nursery 
school and kindergarten of the Riverside 
Church of New York. A guide for parents 
and teachers. Contends that children learn 
primarily through association with adults. 
Meeting “crises” in home and group life 
with poise is paramount, and emotionally 
mature adults are the greatest safeguard a 
child may have from insecurity. 


Suretps, Evizaperu McK. Music in the 
Religious Growth of Children: Nashville, 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. 128 p. 
$1.25. 


| 


‘ives background for seeing the place of 
jusic in the development of human thought, 
aggestions for the selection of music, an 
\terpretation of basic principles, an analysis 
purposes for which songs are used, a 
scussion of children’s music and worship, 
d a presentation of the ways in which 
ible material may be used musically. 
Wieman, Recina Westcotr. Does Your 
Child Obey? New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1943. 128 p. $1.25. 

practical guide for parents and teachers. 
eals specifically with actual situations and 
iggests ways of dealing with them. 


I. The Religious Education of 
Young People 


Bowman, CrariceE M. Guiding Inter- 
mediates. Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1943. 156 p. $.60. 

6 stepped-down older youth programs will 
tisfy this author. She surveys opportunities 
or guidance and gives suggestions on guid- 
g intermediates in group _ fellowship, 
arning, worship, serving, and in recrea- 
on. The final chapter deals with organiza- 
on, church membership and the home. 


Bowman, Cxiarice M. “The War Hits the 
Early Teens.” International Journal of 
Religious Education, 20:13-14, November 
1943. 

ow junior high school young people may 
e given what they need: security of belong- 
ng to a group, of being needed, of being 
ble to achieve; standards of action; and 
otivation for purposeful living. 


Corwin, Grorce B “The Y. M. C. A. and 


38:77-82, March-April 1943. 

escribes trend in “Y” boys’ work to 
ecentralize from building-centered activities 
o natural groupings in school, community, 
ind home, but with reiterated specifically 
Christian objectives. 


Harner, Nevin C. “A Decade of Youth 

Work in the Church.” Religious Educa- 

tion, 38:25-30. January-February 1943. 
[rends in youth work are seen to have swung 
o social action and then back to doctrinal 
ind personal concerns within the decade, 
931-41. 


Moon, Atteen. The Christian Education 

of Older Youth. Nashville, Abingdon- 

Cokesbury Press, 1943. 160 p. $.60. 
Textbook for leaders of young people. Dis- 
susses the needs and interests of young peo- 
yle, methods of working with them, how to 
nterpret the Bible for youth, the guidance 
yf worship experience, the development of 
‘ecreation, Christian service, and young 
yeople as churchmen. 


“Young People After the War. Present 
Trends Will Affect the Church’s After- 
war Program for Youth.” A Symposium. 
Smith, Ellsworth M. “They Think While 
They Work.” Zimmerman, Chaplain Walter 
B. “Service Men Gain New Spiritual] In- 
sights.” Ehrensperger, Harold. “Education 
Is Being Regimented.” Minard, Herbert L. 
“Church’s After-war Youth Program.” 
International Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion, 19:22-26, June 1943. 
[The war has changed young people: lonely 
nes unwelcomed in towns where they have 
sone to work; those in college under 
nilitary regimentation; those ‘finding reli- 
rion at the battlefront. A realistie post-war 
rogram for young people must embody the 
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the American Boy.” Religious Education, , 


1944. Summer Session 
NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND 


School of Religious Education 


At Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts, Aug. 27-Sept. 3 
40 Courses on Important Phases of Church Work 


Laboratory Schools for Four Age Groups 
Workshop for Adult Leaders 


Total Cost $22.00. After July 31, $23.00. Work Scholarships 
Available. 


For registration and all details write the Dean, Dr. Ruth Richards Miller, 


210 Powder House Boulevard, 


XS 


six principles outlined in the last section 
of this symposium. 


IV. The Religious Education of 
Adults and Parents 


CHAMBERLIN, J. Gorpon. The Church 
Vand Its Young Adults. Nashville, Abing- 

don-Cokesbury Press, 1943. 124 p. $1.00. 
Discussion of the problems and opportunities 
of young adult leadership in the church 
today. 


Fospick, Harry Emerson. On Being a 
Real Person. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1943. 295 p. $2.50. 
Would make a thorough-going manual for a 
program of adult education. Gives sound 
advice to adults on how to grow up as they 
grow old. 


Foster, Vircir E. “Why Doesn’t the 
Church Do Something for the Older Un- 
married People?” International Journal 


Here at the 
Prince George 
guests enjoy the 
homey luxury 
and genuine 
comforts seldom found in other New 
York hotels. You have your choice 
of 1000 spacious, tastefully furnished 
rooms, all with bath. Four famous 
restaurants and a Coffee Shop. 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT COMES FIRST 


Quiet, yet within three minutes of the 


shopping district. Low rates make 
the Prince George New York's most 
outstanding hotel value. Write for 
booklet I. 


$3.50 to $7.00 DOUBLE 
1000 ROOMS e 1000 BATHS 


Prince George 
Hotel 14 F228" 8, 


George H. Newton ~cManager 


Somerville 44, Massachusetts. 


of Religious Education, 20:10, December 

1943. 
Describes answer of Pilgrim Congregational 
Church of St. Louis to this question, «in 
organizing two Sunday evening groups for 
all single men and women thirty years of 
age and older of any or no religious back- 
ground. 


oe LELAND Foster, et al. What the 
American Family Faces. Chicago, Eugene 

Hugh Publishers, Inc., 1943. 254 p. $3.50. 
The outcome of a symposium on contempo- 
rary marriage and family. problems held in 
Chicago in 1942, this volume presents discus- 
sions and addresses by the leading family 
life specialists of the country. 


V. Religious Education in 
Colleges and Universities © 


ERRIAM, THORNTON W. et al. Religious 
Counselling of College Students. Ameri- 
can Council on Education Studies, Series 
VI, Number 4, April 1943. Washington, 
D. C., American Council on Education. 
77 p. $.50. ; 

Part one describes typical problems of 
student adjustment and indicates how the 
religious resources of any institution can be 
focused upon them. Principles, procedures, 
techniques, resources are discussed. The 
second section raises the, question as to why 
a college or university should concern itself 
with the religious life of students, and how 
higher education and religion can collaborate. 


Senior and Young 


People’s Departments 
(Continued from page 29) 


is certain of fulfillment. 


FourtH SHARER: (read to accompaniment of 
“We Would Be Building,’ tune, Fin- 
landia) “Lead and We Follow” 

The candle flame of truth 
Is the light that youth 

Must follow. 
Every hill and every hollow 
Must reflect its slender gleam. 
Every stream 
Must know its glow. 
Standard bearers marching on 
Through the night 
And toward the dawn 
Shall by its small light be made 
Members of a great Crusade. 
For the candle flame of truth 
Like a torch, shall lead all 


Youth 
To follow. 
Barrp McDoucati* 
Hymn: “We Would Be Building” (tune, 
Finlandia) 
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Opening the Door for God. By Her- 
man J. Sweet. Philadelphia, Westminster 
Press, 1944. 160 p. $1.00. 

Family life not only provides for the de- 
velopment of a child’s personality but also 
gives him his first and most fundamental 
approach to God. Religious development 
begins early as the child begins to know love 
in the home. Parents must have something 
deep and vital in their lives in relation to 
God and his kingdom if the child is to 
receive his religious heritage. They are 
teachers whether they are conscious of it 
or not. Some of them, however, fearing to 
impose a religious pattern upon their 
children are painstakingly imposing a secular 
one. 

The child should be encouraged to think 
of God as the best kind of person he can 
imagine but infinitely finer and greater. The 
life and character of Jesus help the child 
to know God. The author holds that it is 
better to have children think of Jesus as a 
Man who loved little children and welcomed 
them to him rather than as a baby, because 
the conception of him which they should 
have is one which will meet their needs as 
they go forward in life. Dr. Sweet’s chal- 
lenging emphasis here is that while stories of 
Jesus in print are valuable there is no sub- 
stitute for the story of Jesus told in the 
parents’ own words and out of their own 
appreciation. Principles for selecting and 
using stories from the life of Jesus or other 
Bible stories are offered and illustrative treat- 
ment is given to some outstanding ones. 

Helpful suggestions are also given on wor- 
ship in the home, the principle being 
proposed that worship should arise naturally 
out of the family’s way of living. On the 
problem of the observance of Sunday in the 
family the author offers a brief list of things 
that can be done rather than discusses 
things that cannot be done on that day. 

The church is presented as a larger family 
in which the smaller family finds an enrich- 
ment of its life and an enlargement of its 
fellowship. It is the greatest community to 
which the, child can be introduced. The 
author well says, however, that parents 
should not expect the church, as something 
apart from themselves, to win their children 
to membership and loyalty. They are the 
representatives of the church for that sacred 
purpose. 

This book will be a useful guide to parents 
and leaders in the religious nurture of 
children. It combines sound psychological 
insights with vital religious values. In the 
discussion of every major topic the author 
adds helpful illustrations of the way in which 
the principles are to be worked out in the 
actual experience of the home. 

L. Foster Woop 


Church and State in Education. By Wil- 
liam Clayton Bower. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1944. 103 p. $1.00. 

Dr. Bower has rendered great service to 
the emerging pattern of the new religious 
education in this modest but important book. 
He begins by describing “an old problem 
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in a new setting,” and then traces the de- 
velopment of the relation of religion to 
education in America. In his third section 
he differentiates the structures of religion 
from its functional aspect and raises the 
question as to whether “the community as 
such must not assume the responsibility for 
the teaching of religion on a functional 
and non-sectarian basis.” 

He sets forth six ways of accomplishing 
this end: dealing objectively with religion 
wherever it is encountered in the subject 
matter of the regular curriculum; including 
religion as a field of knowledge comparable 
with other fields; giving the growing person 
an actual experience of higher spiritual 
values in the relationships of the school 
community; cultivating religious values by 
the use of ceremonials and celebrations; 
utilizing religion as a principle of educational 
integration; and using religion in the 
school’s program of personal counselling. 
This section is the heart of the book; it is 
well done. It deserves correspondingly care- 
ful study. ; 

The contributions of the church are not 
left out; nor are they to be overshadowed by 
the contributions of the public school. There 
are “functions which the church as a vital 
religious fellowship can perform, which the 
school, or, for that matter, any other in- 
stitution, cannot.” 

Dr. Bower’s treatment is avowedly ex- 
ploratory and experimental. He reflects the 
policy adopted by the International Council 
with regard to this problem at its 1941 
meetings. His treatment is logical, balanced, 
objective and convincing. 

Weekday church school workers will be 
interested in the appraisal of what they are 
accomplishing in producing “a considerable 
body of experience that may well prove 
useful in searching for a more fundamental 
and satisfactory solution.” This leads the 
reviewer to say that the contents and teach- 
ing procedures held as the ultimate goal 
for the teaching of religion in the public 
school will require radical revision of com- 
munity attitudes, of present school organiza- 
tion, of administrative and teaching per- 
sonnel, and above all a thorough-going re- 
construction of the concept of teaching. As 
we move toward this highly desired goal, let 
us make use of the pressingly present week- 
day church school. If it cannot be lifted to 
truly educational levels, it is doubtful 
whether the more distant purpose can be 
achieved. 


E. L. S. 


A Century with Youth. By Sherwood 
Eddy, New York, Association Press, 1944. 
153 p. $1.50. 

Briefly, but with clarity and force, this 
small book tells the story of the first one 
hundred years of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. The author points out 
that the Y.M.C.A. was the child of its time 
and that it grew out of and was conditioned 
by circumstances developing in the in- 
dustrial revolution, the evangelical revival in 
that period, and the continued strength of < 
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tury must include the development of a le 


iChisen Willett, Clark and Company, 1943. 
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Puritan morality. Mention of its activitie 
during the latter part of the nineteenth ce 


variety of programs: physical educatio: 
general educational activities, service 
town and country, service to railroad met 
boys’ work, ‘service to the armed fore 
and to college students. 

The story of the development of tt 
Y.M.C.A. throughout this first century i 
also the story of the development of a nur 
ber of great personalities to whom. th 
author pays tribute. The four great pat 
finders of the Y.M.C.A. are George Williams, — 
Robert McBurney, Richard Morse and John 
R. Mott. : 

The movement has had its weaknesses 4 
well as its great strength. It has not alw 
fulfilled its dominant spiritual purpose, —4\p 
reflecting in the mind of the author 
influence of the secularization of society i 
recent years. He feels, too, that it has bee 
identified too closely with the middle clas 
and like a great many other Christian orga 
zations, the Y.M.C.A. has been handicappe 
in its dealing with social issues. ; 

In his last chapter, the author ventur 
twelve assertions regarding the future police 
of the Y.M.C.A. if it is to continue to ful 
fill its mission. He emphasizes the im 
portance of spiritual purpose in the Associ 
tion, continued emphasis upon a bold an 
comprehensive program based upon the, ,. 
needs and interests of youth, concentration, 
placed upon youth itself, the ecumenic: 
spirit permeating all activities, and as 
final objective of the Association, extendin 
“the rule of God in the lives of young me 
and boys.” \ 
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God’s Dreams. By Thomas Curtis Clark. 


146 p. $2.00. 
Among American Protestants  religiou 
poetry is associated with the name of Thoma 
Curtis Clark, who has edited ten antholog 
and written six volumes of religious vei 
“Dreams are they—but they are God's 
dreams!” is the first line of a poem which 
has probably been used by religious educa- 
tion leaders more often than any other con- 
temporary poem. It is from this poem that 
the title of this book of Dr. Clark’s own 
poetry has been taken. It is also used as the © 
title of the first section. The following sec- 
tions indicate the ideals and the certainties 
of which the poet sings: “The Faith o 
Christ’s Freemen,” “Let Us Go Back,” and 
“Dreams Above the Battle.” ; 
To describe in pictures with emotional 
pull what it would be like if the world were 
what we wish, is one of the important task 
of those who teach and preach, and poetry 
is the best medium for such interpretation 
In this attractive volume there are fine ané 
moving statements of faith, recollections o! 
beauty, assurances of serenity and challenge: 
to noble thoughts and deeds. They will b 
found inspiring for both private and group 
reading. # , 
Le Weg 
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| The Vitality of the Christian Tradi- 
on. Edited by George F. Thomas. New 
ork, Harper and Brothers, 1944. 354 p. $3.00. 

This book is an elaboration and explana- 
on of a central idea: “The Christian front 
the most difficult to conquer.” This tribute 
f the Quisling press of Norway, quoted at 
1e very center of the book, is the testimony 
1 today’s setting of the experience of every 
entury since the first that there is an 
ternal dynamic in Christianity. 

A dozen writers have produced twelve 
ictures with a single motif. History, 
terature, sciences of all types, philosophy, 
thies, and finally democracy all furnish the 
aterial for the background upon which they 
escribe the living values of the Christian 
eligion by which it is able today as ever 
o meet the modern world. In spite of 
reeds and their discrediting, retrogressions 
nd reforms, the lack of organic unity 
n Protestantism, the repeated quarrels over 

ruth, the book has a quickening and positive 
“Ynessage: “It may be that we stand upon the 
hreshold of a new emergence in the endless 
nyentiveness of the ongoing Christian life.” 
Eaviey se 


Better Men for Better Times. By the 
ommission on American Citizenship. Wash- 
ngton, The Commission on American Citizen- 
hip, 1943. 125 p. $1.00. 

This book has grown out of the work of 
he Commission on American Citizenship 
f the Catholic University of America. While 
it is an expression of Roman Catholic phil- 
sophy for Roman Catholic. readers, there is 
much which the Protestant can assimilate 
to advantage. The premise upon which the 
study is based—that “better times await the 
coming of better men,” despite the fact that 
man is subject to his environment, above 
which he can and must rise—is one with 
which we would have to agree. If we cannot 
agree that the public school system is a 
complete failure and that the government is 
remiss in refusing financial support to 
Catholic parochial education, we must agree 
that the neglect of religious education six 
days a week can and should be remedied. 
The Commission insists that there are positive 
rights and duties other than voting which 
make a demand upon the Christian citizen: 
so-called “honest graft” must be eliminated. 
The living conditions of a large portion of 
our brother Americans must be improved. 
The dignity of fruitful work should be the 
privilege of all. 

L. V. MC ¢. 
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.The Challenge of Israel’s Faith. By G. 
Ernest Wright. Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1944. 108 p. $1.50. 

Another in the growing number of recent 
books in the field of biblical theology, this 
little book should be of great value to 
preachers and teachers, especially to teachers 
of Bible classes. It is the contribution of a 
competent Bible scholar to the knowledge 
of the Old Testament needed by the 
theologian and the preacher, growing out of 
his concern over the neglect and misuse of 
these backgrounds of the Christian faith. 
Dr. Wright rescues from their ancient setting 
the timeless central propositions of Israel’s 
faith and relates them to modern thought in 
a manner that will throw light on many 
popular misconceptions. Especially illuminat- 
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ing is his discussion of the concept of God, 
the idea of the saving remnant, the relation of 
the individual and the social in salvation and 
the expected messianic age. “The Challenge 
of Israel’s Faith” is a book not only to 
read but to study and to use as a guide for 
study. 
H. J. S. 


‘> A Preface to Prayer. By Gerald Heard. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1944. 250 p. 
$2.00. 

For those who are interested in prayer 
approached from the standpoint of one who 
has studied much in the writings of the great 
Christian mystics and in the religions of the 
Kast, this book will have an especial appeal. 
It is a searching study of some aspects of 
prayer and incidentally a criticism of the 
inadequate cosmology of much of Christian 
thought. Prayer is conceived here as the 
only way by which society can be supplied 
with the new motives and principles without 
which it sickens and dies, and as the way 
by which man’s evolution can be continued. 

Most readers will agree that meditation and 
prayer are too much neglected in modern 
Christianity. Some will not like the sug- 
gestion that while Low Prayer and Middle 
Prayer, which represent prayer as practiced 
by most persons, can be explained by auto- 
suggestion and _ extra-sensory perception, 
High Prayer is so difficult as to be attainable 
only by the very few. The book is stimulat- 
ing and well worth careful study. 

HJ.) Se 


The American Way. Edited by Dagobert 
D. Runes. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1944. 71 p. $1.50. 

A collection of short excerpts from the 
public addresses and papers of Mr. Roosevelt 
since he became President. They cover a 
wide range of racial, social, economic, 
political, religious and world problems. 


iRanember Now. By Walter Dudley 
Cavert. Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1944. 224 p. $1.00. 

Here is a devotional guidance for personal 
meditation for fifty-two weeks. Each week 
is centered around a problem of religious 
living such as “Hearing the Voice of God,” 
“Learning to Pray,” “Carrying a Cross,” etc. 
Written for young people, adults also will 
find it interesting and helpful. The core of 
the day’s reading is usually a colorful well- 
told illustration. The prayers are brief but 
helpful. 


Books Received 


+Tue American Way. Selections from 
the public addresses and papers of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. Dagohert D. Runes, Editor. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1944. 71 
p. $1.50. 

+A Century with YoutH, by Sherwood 
Eddy. New York 17, Association Press, 1944. 
153 p. $1.50. 

+ Tue CHALLENGE oF IsraeEL’s Fait, by 
G. Ernest Wright. Chicago, The University 
of Chicago Press, 1944. 108 p. $1.50. 

* CuristIAN ErHics AND Economics, by 
Thomas Garth McBride. New York, Richard 
R. Smith, 1944. 428 p. $3.00. 

* CurisT1an Community, by Creighton 
Lacy. New York 17, Association Press, 1944. 
90 p. $.50. 

+ CHurcH anp SraTe IN Epucation, by 


*To be reviewed. 
+ Reviewed in this issue. 


For Services of Worship 


WE PLAN OUR OWN WORSHIP SERVICES 
Winnifred Wygal $1.00 
A pamphlet giving in satisfactory detail 
the steps that are desirable and necessary in 
developing a service of worship. 


PRAYERS FOR A BUSY DAY 
Selected by Mary Chapin White 

Brief, simple and chosen with great dis- 
cernment to carry one through busy and 
puzzling days. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 


25 Cents 


THE PARAMOUNT CHILDREN’S DAY BOOK NO. 10 
The Paramount Children’s Day Book No. 10 con- 
taining a superb and surprise collection of program 
features that will delight and impress. Recitations, 
with action, musical readings, exercises, dialogs, 
acrostics, drills, pageants, playlets and songs. All 
ages from beginners to adult classes have been 
provided for in this newest PARAMO book than 
which there is none better. It will sulve your pro- 
gram problems, Order early. Price 25 cents per copy. 


Write to your Supply House 
MEYER & BROTHER, 230 East Ohio St., Chicago, III. 


William Clayton Bower. Chicago, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1944. 103 p. $1.00. 

* Facine THE FuTURE UNAFRAID, by Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam. New York 10, Fleming 
H. Revell Company, 1944. 76 p. $1.00. 

Tue Fact or Gop; by Jacob J. Sessler. 
New York 10, Fleming H. Revell Company, 
1944, 159 p. $1.50. Theological discussions 
for the lay reader, with constant references to 
every-day human life and experience. 

+ Gop’s Dreams, by Thomas Curtis Clark. 
Chicago, Willett, Clark and Company, 1943. 
146 p. $2.00. 

*A HANDBOOK FOR THE WARTIME 
Campus. Published for the National Student 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. New York 17, Association 
Press, 1944. 192 p. $1.00. 

Hiciey’s Sunpay ScHoot Lesson Com- 
MENTARY, 1944, by Robert D. Higley, et al. 
Butler, Indiana, The Higley Press, 1944, 320 
p. $1.00. 

* LEADERSHIP AND IsoLaTion, by Helen 
Hall Jennings. New York, Longmans, Green 
and Company, Inc., 1943. 240 p. $3.00. 

* A Man SHoutp Rejoice, by Virginia 
Gordon. Philadelphia 7, Westminster Press, 
1944, 360 p. $2.75. 

“Tue MANNER OF Prayer, by William 
Douglas Chamberlain. Philadelphia 7, West- 
minster Press, 1943. 163 p. $1.50. 

+ OPENING THE Door For Gop, by Herman 
J. Sweet. Philadelphia 7, Westminster Press, 
1944. 160 p. $1.00. 

PERSISTENCE AND CHANGE IN PERSONALITY 
Patterns, by Katherine Elliott Roberts and 
Virginia Van Dyne Fleming. Washington, 
Society for Research in Child Development, 
National Research Council, 1943. 208 p. 
$1.50. . 

+ A Prerace TO PRAyeErR, by Gerald Heard. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1944. 250 
p. $2.00. 

+ RememsBer Now .. ., by Walter Dudley 
Cavert. Nashville 2, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1944, 224 p. $1.00. 

* Tue RisE oF CHRISTIAN EpucaTion, by 
Lewis J. Sherrill. New York, Macmillan 
Company, 1944. 349 p. $2.50. 

* THe THRILL OF TRADITION, by James 
Moffatt. New York, Macmillan Company, 
1944. 201 p. $2.00. : 

* War AND CHILDREN, by Anna Freud and 
Dorothy T. Burlingham. New York, Inter- 
national University Press, 1943. 191 p. $1.50. 

*Wuat A Man Can BE tteve, by James 
D. Smart. Philadelphia 7, Westminster Press, 
1943. 252 p. $2.00. 


The quarterly listing of curriculum materials 
will appear in the June issue. 
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The Journal This Month 


Now rar many FAMiues are dis- 
integrating all about us, the need for 
good Christian homes is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent. According to Mr. 
Gleason in “It’s Up to the Family,” 
youth workers and courts are not 
enough; parents must still take the 
responsibility for their children. How 
the church may help families fulfil their 
duties and take their proper place in the 
community is the theme of several 
articles in this number—the families of 
those who have gone to war, and those 
men and women who are coming back 
from military service or from war in- 
dustrial work. These are crucial issues 
and deserve thoughtful consideration 
by all church people. 

The story of the Los Angeles vaca- 
tion church schools of last summer is 
a thrilling one and should inspire other 
cities and towns to care for needy 
children this summer. Mr. Wyker’s 
story indicates that farmers and their 
wives are independent enough to like 
to manage their own prayer meetings 
and clever enough to do it well. 

The best books and articles on 
religious education published in 1943 
are listed in the Christian Education 
Bibliography. How many of these are 
in your church school library? 


In Times Past 


160 years ago—the Gentleman’s 
Magazine reported Sunday schools at 
Leeds, England, with 1800 children. 

20 years. ago, on May 1, Dr. P. R. 
Hayward became Director of Young 
People’s Work for the International 
Council of Religious Education. He is 
thus the ranking staff member in term 
of service. 


A Matter of Time 


How MUCH TIME-are you giving to 
Sunday school? If you have an “hour” 
each Sunday, that means, even if you 
meet all summer, fifty-two hours a 
year. In a hundred years this would 
come to only six. months of church 
school attendance. But if the “hour” 
is really fifty minutes long, that would 
give you only five months out of a 
hundred years. And if you are late 
five minutes, that is ten percent of the 
time. One minute is two per cent of 
the total time! Are you cheating by 
taking time from pupils which has been 
allotted to them for the study of God, 
the Bible, and Christian philosophy? 
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—This was the gist of a talk given 
before the Church School Workers 
Council of the First Baptist Church, 


Bridgeport, Connecticut by Edgar S.. 


Hamilton. It is worth thinking about. 


Beatitudes for the Home 


T we rottowinc Porm appeared a 
year ago in the calendar of the National 
City Christian Church, Washington, 
D.C. It was written by the minister, J. 


Warren Hastings. 
Blessed are they who rejoice in their 


children ; 


Where Honor Is Due 


er’s Talk 1T 
over with Mrs. 
Demaree.” These 
words are often 
heard in Indiana 
where Mrs. Doris 
Clore. Demaree 
serves as Volunteer 
State Chairman 
of the Children’s 
Work Committee 
of the Disciples of 
Christ. When peo- 
ple go to Mrs. De- 
maree they find her calm, patient and 
understanding of the needs of children 
as well as of their teachers and parents. 
They sense her unusual ability to grasp 
a situation and feel her depth of love, 
friendship and Christian point of view 
as she works with a child, plans with a 
teacher, consults with a parent, or 
guides a group of workers. 

At first you would not think that 
Mrs. Demaree could take the time from 
her duties as a home maker on a farm 
near Franklin, to do so much church 
work. Not only is she superintendent 
of the junior department of her own 
church, and chairman of the state com- 
mittee, which involves much conference 
work and teaching; she is also a mem- 
ber of the national curriculum commit- 
tee of her communion and in addition 
writes religious and missionary educa- 
tional materials. The answer is that/she 
and her family live their religion in a 
very practical way and the other mem- 
bers of the family help her to make’ the 
unusual contributions of which she is 
capable. They are interested in Sunday 
school work, too. Mr. Herald Demaree 
is superintendent of their church 
school; the older son and daughter 
work ih the youth department, and the 
younger son is his mother’s able assis- 


Mrs. 


Doris Demaree 


To them shall be multiplied kingdoms 


| 


Finally 
To them is revealed the Fatherhood of G 
Blessed are they who know the power of lov 
They dwell in God, for God is love. 
Blessed are the songful of soul; 

They carry light and joy to shadowed live 
Blessed are they that see visions; 
They shall rejoice in the hidden ways of Go 


Blessed are they that have understandin 
hearts; | 


» 


delight. 
Blessed are the childless, loving childrer 
still; | 
Theirs shall be a mightier family—even ar 
the stars of heaven. : 
Blessed are they whose memories we cherish 
Our thoughts add jewels to their crowns. 


| 


tant as a pupil in the junior depart- 
ment. Fe 

Since she works in a rural church, 
Mrs. Demaree understands the prob 
lems of the teachers of seventy-fiv 
per cent of the churches of her com 
munion in the state and is able t 
help them in a very practical way. 
That is why she is at her very best 
when pioneering in a laboratory train- 
ing school for rural workers with chil- 
dren, planning a workshop conference, 
encouraging a country church to start 
a vacation church’'school, ‘or teaching 
in a Town and Country Conference 
where her pupils are young people 
who work with children. Lack of 
equipment does not deter her; often it 
makes her think of using things that 
no one else recognizes as valuable, or 
inspires her to create projects which — 
prove of interest and benefit to pupils, — 
the teachers and the church. 

As editor of “The Children’s Work = 
News Letter,” she sends articles of in- 
spiration and_ practical suggtetiiial 
quarterly to all children’s workers of - 
her communion in the state. But she 
reaches a much wider circle of children — 
and friends of children by writing for 
the publications of the Disciples of © 
Christ, the Southern Presbyterians, and 
the Northern Baptists. She may write 
a poem, an article which will help — 
families to worship together, a story, — 
a worship program, or devotional helps — 
for children. Again it may be a unit 
in the Bethany Graded Materials, or 
a leadership guide. The variety of her — 
writings and their freshness of style 
and practical approach places them 


among the best. 


Mrs. Demaree has enriched the lives 
of countless children and their teachers 
through developing her own abilities — 
as a mother, a teacher and a writer and — 
through sharing her experiences with — 
others. 
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